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THE NEW FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE WILL ENABLE YOU 














Scientifically designed 
tread (patent applied for) 

has continuous bars pre- 
venting bumping on paved 

roads— itisselfcleaningin 
mud and in soft ground 
—no chains needed. 


TO USE YOUR CAR, TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR IN ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 


The body of this tire is built with patented Gum- 













Two extra layers of 






Dipped Cords, giving it ext ra strength and greater tj» Pang -cneeedh pr sareted 
flexing ability without creating heat, the greatest DY LLZG & hold massive non-skid 
' Z Lis tread to tire body. 








enemy of tire life. 







Gum-Dippedcord body 
gives extra strength for 
strains of heavy pulling 
at low pressures. 


The extra-heavy super traction tread on this tire is 
scientifically designed to prevent the bumpiness on 








smooth roads that is so objectionable in other tires 
designed for traction in soft ground. This heavy 
self-cleaning tread, required to withstand unusual 
pulling traction and strains, is securely locked to the 
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cord body by Firestone’s patented construction of two 
extra Gum-Dipped cord layers under the tread. . 
Pr ' Gurn Dipped 
These new and unusually effective Firestone super SIZE PRICE 
traction tires enable you to operate your tractors, trucks 1.40/4.50/4.75-21 S bain 
, . ; 4.75/5.00- 1 
and passenger cars for all kinds of farm work and over ~ pn ~ nor gga 10.35 
p 4.0) +40/0- AI «ence wcccce e 
ground and roads that could not be traveled with |so95)559.17 12.50 
ordinary tires, even | 5.25/5.50-18_... 12.75 
equipped with chains. 6-00-16 14.15 
Other Sizes Proportionately Low 




















University tests 
show Firestone High 
SpeedTiresstopcars 
15 to 25% quicker. 


Why Buy a Tire That Does Not Carry the Manufacturer’s Name 
or Guarantee when you can buy Firestone Tires bearing the 

Firestone Name and Guarantee in any one of the five 
grades of tires—and get better quality and 
service at no higher price 


















Gum-Dipped cords 
give greater blowout 
protection. Gum-Dipping 
is not used in other tires. 










SENTINEL TYPE COURIER TYPE 


This tire is of good 


OLDFIELD TYPE 


CENTURY PROGRESS 
TYPE 












For thosecarowners 


Wider, flatter tread 
3 gives more than 50% 


longer non-skid wear. 
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Guin Digoed 









Guin Dyed 
Equal or superior to 
any so-called First 
Grade, Super or De- 
Luxe line regardless 
of name, brand or 


manufacturer. 


Equal or superior to 
any special brand 
tire made for 
mass distributors, 
advertised as their 
first line tire with- 
out the manufac- 
turer’s name or 
Zuarantee. 


quality and work- 
manship,carriesthe 
Firestone name and 
guarantee, and is 
equal or superior 
to any tire made 
in this price class. 
































4.50-21 $7.30 4.50-21 $6.65 4.50-21....._.. $5.75 

4.75-19 7.75 5.00-19 7.55 4.75-19........ 6.19 

5.00-19 8.30 5.25-18 8.40 5.25-18____... 7.20 

5.25-18 9.20 5.50-17 9.20 5.50-19___. 8.30 
Other Sizes Other Sizes Other Sizes 


x Proportionately Low 


~ Proportionately Low 





Proportionately Low 


who need new tire 
safety at avery low 
price this tire has 


no equal. 





30x31,C1. $4.05 
4.40-21.__.. 4.75 
4.50-21_. 5.25 
4.75-19__.. 5.55 
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Made with the highest 
grade of rubber and cotton. 
Accurately balanced and 
rigidly inspected and we 

















GET OUR PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES 


Seat Covers 
Picnic Jugs 


Batteries 
Spark Plugs 
Brake Lining 
Auto Radios 


Chamois and Sponges 
Wax and Cleaner 


Auto Horns 
Radiator Hose 
Bumper Guards 
Fan Belts, etc., etc. 

















know it is as perfect as 
human ingenuity can 
make it. 





4.75-19 HD] 10.05 
5.00-19 HD] 11.05 
5.00-19} 8.80) /5.25-18 HD) 12.20 
5.25-18] 9.75] |5.50-17 HD] 12.75 
5.50-17| 10.70) |6.00-17 HD| 14.30 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


4.50-21/$7.75 
4.75-19] 8.20 
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Firestone 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Margaret Speaks, Soprano, and the Firestone Choral 
Symphony, with William Daly’s Orchestra—every Monday night over N.B.C.— WEAF Neswork 
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E received a number of compli- yu Ge (mo Washington, an organization that de- 
ments, and two vigorous kicks, 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 votes itself to research work on economic 
as a result of Mr. James M. 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 and social-economic problems. 


Beck’s article on the Constitution and 18 19 
the amendments thereof. Some said we a 
should have explained that Mr. Beck is 25 26 
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We first met and admired Doctor 
Nourse in 1922, at a time when co-op- 
erative selling was sweeping agriculture 
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a distinguished lawyer, Solicitor-General = 
of the United States under Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, and Member of Congress until his 
resignation a year or so ago. 

One reader wrote that what Mr. Beck said about the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution was true, or mostly true, but we 
should have had the article written by some friend of the people 
like Senator ‘““Young Bob” La Follette. 

We are sorry about that. We thought truth was true, no 
matter who wrote it; but it appears that in addition to being 
true, it has to be written by somebody you like. 

And that reminds us: a good friend of ours greeted us last 
week with glee. ‘Aha,’ he said, ‘‘we hear you are to be the 
official organ of the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

Touched and flattered, we 
nevertheless are compelled to 
admit that it isn’t so. What 
we are trying to do is to 
defend agriculture against a 
series of vicious attacks upon 
its welfare. We want every- 
body to back us up, and it 
makes no difference to us 
whether they are Republicans 
or Democrats. 

If the Republican Party 
wants to back us up, they can. 
So can the Democratic Party, 
the Socialist Party, and Mr. 
Upton Sinclair. Indeed, they 
could go farther and fare 
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worse. 
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AVING failed to tell ScHOOL Days AGAIN—. 


about Mr. Beck last 
month, we shall not make the 
same mistake with Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, who writes on an- 
other page his views on the 
future of the AAA. 
He is the economic head of 
The Brookings Institution in 
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like wild-fire. He was telling a conven- 
tion of economists that the co-operative 
movement was too much of a crusade and not enough of a 
business venture, and predicted that it would lose a large part 
of the ground it was then trying to occupy. 

Ever since, we have respected Doctor Nourse’s perspicacity 
and perspicuity—yes, there’s a difference: look ’em up—and 
from time to time have had him give Our Folks the benefit of 
his unusually sound judgment. 
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HAT is enough about economies and politico-economics. 
While The Farm Journal has always specialized in this field, 
believing that Our Folks ap- 
preciate being told the unvar- 
nished facts as we see them, 
there are other things quite 
as important. 

There is fiction, for example, 
which most people like, and 
this month, in addition to 
Norrell Gregory’s lively serial, 
we skip to the Pacific Coast 
with Talbert Josselyn’s agree- 
able tale of astranded lumber 
schooner, and how the 
troubles of the young hostess 
of the Green Goose tea-room 
were solved. We are sure 
you will enjoy reading this. 
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are probably aware by 

this time that the Manual 

- «by Jane Moreland 22 of the organization is now 

by L. Mitchell Thornton 23 printed and distributed by 
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by Ivy M. Howard 26 Company in Baltimore. Their 
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: The Farm Journal gives no 
Our Business Method jee st ne sendin 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half its 
Space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. It’s motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to ull men. Contributions invited from 
all persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two 
years for 50 cents, one year 25 cents; in Philadelphia and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00; Canada, one year $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
Graham Patterson, Pres. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 

Entered as second-class matter in accord- 


ance with the Postal Laws at the Post Office 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this ° 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we will make good to actua! subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig's tai! to cur! in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 








Topics 


UGUST, with its breathless dog 
day weather, demands of farm 
folks a satisfying philosophy of 

rural life. Nothing less sufficeth—not 
even modern machinery. The Greeks 
had no machines but lots of philosophy; 
we have many machines but are bank- 
rupt in philosophy that would allow us 
to feel at home on the farm in a time of 
rapidly changing agriculture. 
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in Season 


a cream containing not more than six- 
tenths of one per cent lactic acid. 
Second Grade Cream—cream that has 
objectionable flavors and odors and is 
Molt and recondition hens. Sow orchard cover crops. too sour or too old to be classed as first 
Arrange fences for hogging down crops. grade. 
Finish requeening. Feed bees if pasture’s short. Unlawful Cream—cream that con- 
Tigh hoe tave silo be illing. Paint with P “ - ‘ 
Sele Nee Oe ee ae Sees ee Pele ae tains dirt, filth, oil and other foreign 
wood preservative. = 
materials. It is unfit for human con- 


Dig pit silo, trench silo. = . 
Remove old canes from raspberry beds. sumption and is stale, cheesy, rancid 


Now is the Time to: 


Install chutes in granary 
The farm is a base of operations feed grinder. 
a stronghold. You can withdraw into 


yourself there—Robert Frost 


@, Dairy history must now set down 
the fact that a Holstein cow, Femco Johanna Bess Fayne, has 
made her second record of over 1,500 pounds of butter in a year, 
and her third record of over 1,000 pounds in a year. Her latest 
record, and her best, is 32,727 pounds of milk containing 1,220.4 
pounds of fat, the equivalent of 1,525.5 pounds of butter. Owner, 
Femco Farms, Breckenridge, Minn. 


I have no doubt Babylon was a mighty city, but I can not 


imagine any Babylonian grandeur in the heart of the farmer. 
George Russell 


@. Another plant now takes its place along with flax, soy- 
beans and the tung tree as a source of paint oil. The newcomer 
is the bagilumbang tree, brought here from the Philippines. The 
seeds of the tree are used for oil. This oil has for many years 
been used by the Philippine natives for painting boats. With 
so many plants contributing to the paint supply, what excuse 
is there for leaving the farm house and buildings unpainted? 


Ill husbandry lieth in prison for debt; 
Good husbandry spieth where profit to get. 
Tusser 


@ The upturn in number of stallions and jacks enrolled for 
service in the past several years points definitely to renewed 
interest in the horse as a source of farm power. 

The country is now short of good horses and prices are rising. 
F. A. Harper, New York State College of Agriculture, goes on 
record as saying: ‘“‘The price of horses will continue to rise for 
another five years, it appears.” 


The life of the husbandman—a life fed by the bounty of the 
earth and sweetened by the air of heaven.—Douglas Jerrold 


@ Ted Wells, an Oklahoma rancher, built a trench silo last 
summer by closing up the end of an old lane that had gullied 
out six or eight feet deep across the slope of his feed lot. This 
trench was lined with lightweight roofing paper, then filled with 
the silage from 60 acres of corn. The corn would have made 
about ten bushels to the acre. 

Total cost of smoothing the walls of the trench, lining it, 
harvesting corn and hauling it, cutting and filling the trench, 
was $198. The trench full of silage replaced $3,000 worth of 
cottonseed cake, Mr. Wells is convinced, in wintering cattle. 


The eyes and footsteps of 

the master are the things 

most salutary to the land. 
—Columella 


GA new cream grading 
law in Iowa makes it compul- 
sory for cream buyers to pur- 
chase by grade, and the price 
must vary at least one cent 
per pound of butterfat for the 
different grades, which are: 

Sweet Cream—clean cream 
containing a minimum of 
foreign materials and _ not 
more than two-tenths of one 
per cent lactic acid. 

First Grade Cream—clean 


Repair roofs or put a new one on. Take a vacation. 


to deliver grain into hopper of 


or actively foaming. 


Blessed be agriculture—if one does 


not have too much of it! 


—Charles Dudley Warner 


@. Good as oats are for swine, it is possible to overdo in feeding 
them to fatten pigs. This fact is established by feeding tests 


at Illinois College of Agriculture. 


Hogs fed in dry lot on hulled 


oats as the only grain developed severe stiffness, became un- 
thrifty, and in one case died. Even two parts hulled oats and 
one part cracked corn did not bring as rapid gains as two parts 


corn and one part hulled oats. 


Mineral supplements did not 


overcome the shortcomings of the oats ration. These were fall 


pigs started on feed November 24. 


When tillage begins, other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, 
are the founders of human civilization Daniel Webster 


C. Bulletin 322, available from Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, gives results of two year’s tests with windrow pick-up 
baler. In these tests cost of baling alfalfa averaged $1.75 a 
ton. The average capacity was 1!%4 tons an hour. 


The first farmer was the first man, and all historic nobility 
rests on possession and use of land.—Emerson 


@. “When horses are working hard in spring they feel much 
better to sleep out rather than in a stall,’’ writes G. A. Line- 
weaver. ‘‘However, if the horses are to be turned out they 


should have a shed for protection 


and a dry place to sleep. We 


believed this but we did not have the shed and felt that we could 
not afford to build one. We solved the problem by cutting poles 
in the woodlot, setting them in the ground and making a frame 
over which discarded hog fencing was fastened. In the summer 
the straw stack was blown over this skeleton and we had a shed 


at practically no cost.” 


An agricultural life is one eminently calculated for 
human happiness and human virtue.—J osiah Quincy 


C A new maple product is announced by Richard W. Smith, 
Jr., Professor of Dairy Manufacturing, Vermont Agricultural 


College. It is a mixture of pure 


maple sugar and pure cream 


carrying from 68 per cent to 75 per cent butterfat. 

To make it, the milk is separated as soon as drawn, or else 
heated to between 95° and 100° F. Either use a special cream 
cover (which facilitates the delivery of the heavy cream) or else 


cut the rate of milk inflow very 





greatly. 

Crush pure maple sugar into 
very fine particles with a roll- 
ing pin (preferably a dark- 
colored sugar). Mix eight 
parts (by weight) of the warm 
cream (90° F.) with two parts 
(by weight) of the crushed 
sugar. Stir thoroughly to 
dissolve the sugar, but not so 
long or vigorously as to pro- 
duce butter granules. As 
soon as the mixture solidifies 
it is ready to eat, as spread on 
bread, waffles, etc. Or when 
frozen, it makes excellent 
maple moussé. Should not be 
made up in large quantities, 
for it does not keep well unless 
held at low temperature. 
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Is the AAA Doomed? 


The AAA could pass out through murder, suicide, or 


natural causes---but will it? 


IGHT now, many people are 
R coming forward with confi- 

dent assertions that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is standing on the brink of 
disaster—that within the course 
of a few weeks, or at most months, it will be no more. 
For myself, I am inclined to go a little slowly in accepting these 
predictions. 

It is not a question of the merits of the agricultural adjust- 
ment program itself. It may be right or wrong, foolish or wise. 
We are not asking whether it should be continued for a few years 
longer as an emergency measure, or even made permanent in 
its present form, or with some modifications. 

What we are trying to do is to piece together what we know 
about the AAA’s existence of two years, its benefits to and 
restrictions upon the producer, its effects upon processors and 
distributors, its career in the courts, and its adventures in the 
halls of Congress when it was taken back for corrective amend- 
ment. All of these facts taken together may enable us to make 
a shrewd guess as to whether the AAA is going to continue in 
the land of the living. 

Farmers and other business men need to plan ahead. In this 
planning they must make some assumption as to whether their 
productive operations, the trend of prices, the adjustment of 
marketing activities, the making of loans, and the holding of 
crops are going to be under the influence of processing taxes, 
benefit payments, licenses, and other AAA influences, or, 
whether the agricultural phase of the New Deal is soon to be 
withdrawn. We naturally must assume that the AAA will 
continue with us unless there is clear evidence to the contrary. 


Who Is Going to Kill Cock Robin? 


ERE the Adjustment Administration to pass out, it might 

be through any of three exits—murder, suicide, or death 
from natural causes. Let us ask first, is this champion who took 
the field to win higher prices for the farmer now so weak of 
constitution or so crippled by external wounds or internal ail- 
ments that he is about to take to his bed and give up the ghost? 
Or, is he tired of life and seeking to find an easy way out? 

We may safely dismiss either of these fates as being clearly 
outside the range of nearby possibilities. Henry Wallace and 
M. L. Wilson, Chester Davis and Howard Tolley, and all the 
rest of the administrative staff of the AAA make up a living and 
healthy body, vital and courageous to the last degree, as full 
of hope and confidence in the soundness and potential efficacy 
of this scheme of agricultural adjustment as they ever were, 
and their strength increased and toughened by the hard knocks 
and strenuous experience that they have had during the past 
two years. 

They are not sick or weary, or ready to let AAA lie down and 
die. If death comes, it will be because some outside party kills it. 

Let us then try a little detective work, and see who has a 
motive for getting rid of the AAA, or who has been stalking it 


By Edwin G. Nourse 


Director Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution “handlers” (processors and dis 


with evident intent to kill. It is 
not difficult to see whom we need 
to line up as possible suspects. 
Farmers could slay the AAA. The 


tributors) could. Consumers could. 
The Congress could. The Supreme Court could. 


Certainly Not Farmers or Congress 


OME people will tell you that farmers themselves are sick 

of AAA “regimentation,” are disappointed with the benefits 
received as compared with the disadvantages or inconvenience 
of participating in production adjustment or market adjust- 
ment plans, and are ready to see the whole thing scrapped. 

They could accomplish that result in either one of two ways— 
by all writing to their Senators and representatives, or sending 
big delegations to Washington demanding that Congress repeal 
the act instead of continuing it and improving it with amend- 
ments. There have been individual protests, to be sure, but 
I have not seen any large or influential delegations of farmers 
coming to Washington to protest. 

On the contrary, while Congress was considering the amend- 
ments, it was waited upon by one farmers’ delegation in support 
of this supplementary legislation; it got the reports of the votes 
of farmers out in the country overwhelmingly in favor of the 
continuation of the wheat program, the tobacco program, and 
a sign-up of corn-hog contracts heavier than ever; and it found 
rye producers clamoring to be included in the provisions of the 
act. 

It is these recent votes that seem to indicate that farmers 
are not at present working for the repeal of the act, and that 
they are going to continue participation with a large majority. 
Of course if all farmers were sick of adjustment efforts and few 
of them willing to sign contracts or participate in the drawing 
up of marketing agreements, then they would nullify the law 
even though it remained on the statute books. 

But I can’t find evidence that any such movement is under 
way or in prospect. Certain honest-to-goodness farmers—quite 
a few individuals, in fact—make loud complaints about this, 
that, or the other feature of adjustment efforts, but when it 
comes to a question of participating, the great majority seem to 
find the benefits outweighing the disadvantages. 

It is about like the way people complain about their food. 
There is always something they don’t like, but they never get 
together in a concerted movement to abolish “‘three squares a 
day.” 

Of course it is possible, and indeed it is very likely, that 
thousands of farmers vote “‘yes’’ in the various referendums and 
sign up their production contracts in order to participate in 
benefits, without believing in the AAA or its principles. As 
long as the money is being handed out, they will see to it that 
they get their share. This is a factor that can not be definitely 
appraised. You can see what people do and count their votes, 
but you do not know what they are thinking in their hearts. 
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Will Congress abolish the AAA? Surely not now. They have 
just reaffirmed their support of the principle of the thing by 
voting the amendments designed to strengthen it. 

It must be remembered that Congress seldom moves under 
its own power. It is moved by outside forces, and like any other 
inert body, it moves only in the direction of least resistance. 
Consequently, it would take powerful and extended pressure 
from a great group of voters, either farmers themselves or city 
consumers, to induce Congress to move against the life of the 
AAA. Such pressure is not in existence nor in prospect, and 
for the present Congress may be eliminated as a lethal agent. 


Probably Not Consumers 


F course we all know that urban consumers have no great 
love for the idea of agricultural adjustment, with its nat- 
ural accompaniment of higher living costs. 

It is obvious, however, that anything that consumers might 
do would have to be done through appeal to Congress, and there 
seems little prospect that they could organize such an extensive 
and sustained campaign as to outweigh the political influence 
of those who are concerned either directly or indirectly with 
rural prosperity. 

We are far from anything like scarcity prices for any agri- 
cultural commodity, with the possible exception of pork, and 
substitution of one food for another is so easy that the con- 
sumer’s chances of being really seriously hurt are very slight, 
however peevish he may get at times. 

We are probably right now in the hardest pinch on the con- 
sumer, as a result of the unprecedented drought of the last two 
years. With present weather prospects, there is more likeli- 
hood of another price decline in agriculture, than of a further 
advance oppressive to consumers. Assuming even a moderate 
amount of general business recovery (which I think is safe), 
the pressure of food and clothing prices will ease, and the like- 
lihood of a strong consumer attack will melt away. 


Handlers Can’t—Courts Might 


ROBABLY the handlers of farm products could get a majority 

vote among themselves for the abolition of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. A good many of them were 
favorable to it in the early days, and some still are. But prob- 
ably by and large they teel that the disadvantages to their 
personal interests outweigh the gains that they get. This is 
not surprising, since the act was designed to help farmers di- 
rectly, and manufacturers and traders only indirectly. 

These parties have been quite assiduous in their opposition 
to the amendments to the act—both last year and this. Now 
that they have lost this battle, the handlers or any others 
who want to put the AAA out of the way must, if they are to 
get action, resort to the courts. 

This, then, is where the future of the AAA hangs in the 
balance. Will the Supreme Court of the United States, next 
December or February or April, some Monday noon solemnly 
pronounce, as they did in the recent NRA case: ‘On both the 
grounds we have discussed, we hold the provisions here in ques- 
tion invalid and that the judgment must be reversed?” 

Of course no one can be absolutely certain at this time what 
the nine distinguished jurists in Washington will say next 
winter. It will depend very much upon the particular set of 
economic facts disclosed in the individual case presented to 
them, and also on the skill and understanding with which these 
facts are presented to the learned court. 

While there was something of a tendency in certain circles 
when the recent Schechter (NRA) opinion was handed down to 
assume blithely that this decision by implication ‘‘blasted the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration out of the water’’ just 
as decisively as it had done the NRA, the sober second thought 
of the great majority of competent students whom I have talked 
with recently is very much less certain on this point. 


‘Delegation ” and “Interstate Commerce’’ 


HE adverse ruling of the Supreme Court in the NRA case 

was based on two principles—one the undue delegation of 
legislative authority by Congress, and the other the failure of 
the act to observe the limitation of the power of Congress to 
interstate commerce, as provided in the Constitution. 

On the first of these counts, two differences in the position of 
the AAA need to be carefully noted. First, Congress was much 
more specific as to the powers which it delegated to the executive 
agency under the AAA than it was under the NIRA. The 
declaration of policy with its setting up of “‘parity’’ price as a 
goal to be attained by the device of processing taxes and benefit 
payments, as well as numerous minor provisions, gave the 


Secretary of Agriculture a quite definite plan by which to guide 
his actions. It is a sharp contrast to the vague and general 
provisions to which the Court objected in the case of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

Furthermore, the notorious looseness of administration under 
NRA has not been found under the AAA. The Adjustment 
Administration is an integral part of the Department of Agri- 
culture under direct control of the Secretary. 

Where supervisory activities are, for reasons of efficiency, 
delegated to local committees or other agencies, their acts must 
be carried out according to careful administrative rulings, must 
be fully recorded and promptly transmitted through the Ad- 
ministrator to the Secretary. Some of them are not effective 
until they have the specific approval of the Secretary and all 
others are subject to his power of disapproval. 

I see no reason to suppose that such delegation of authority 
under these strict rules would not pass the Court. 

In the second place, an admitted weak spot in the Adjustment 
Act has been very materially remedied by the amendments 
just passed. It has been known from the beginning that the 
provisions as to marketing agreements and licenses as set forth 
in the original act were too vague and general. 

The attempt to remedy this by amendment in the spring of 
1934 was unsuccessful, and a further attempt was under way 
when the decision in the Schechter case was handed down. The 
bills then in Congress were immediately withdrawn and re- 
vamped to take full account of the principles stated by the 
Supreme Court in that decision. 

As now passed, it would seem that those amendments lay 
down a sufficiently clear and explicit rule to cover every power 
delegated by Congress in this act, and probably to assure the 
approval of the Court on this issue. 


What Can “Affect” Interstate Commerce? 


HE points which will be raised in future litigation are ex- 

tremely intricate, and can not be decided according to any 
fixed and traditional principle of law. The court said in the 
Schechter case: ‘‘In determining how far the federal govern- 
ment may go in controlling intrastate transactions upon the 
ground that they ‘affect’ interstate commerce . . . the 
precise line can be drawn only as individual cases arise.”’ 

In view of this intention of the Court to view each case upon 
its individual economic merits, which has always been its policy, 
two courses were open to the AAA officials. One was to draw 
in their activities to a point which they felt would be unques- 
tionably safe, even though it might amount to some abridg- 
ment of service to farmers. The other course was to go aggres- 
sively out to the limit of actions which they believe can upon their 
merits be justified before the highest tribunal. 

It is this latter course which they have chosen. In so doing, 
they are continuing a policy of fixing prices under milk licenses 
(in future to be called ‘‘Secretary’s orders’) and possibly in a 
few instances covering general crops. The very best of legal 
opinion is divided as to whether in the last analysis this action 
will be upheld by the Supreme Court. AAA leaders, however, 
believe that they owe it to the farmer to put forth their best 
effort to establish this right if the Constitution permits it. 


AAA Can Stand Some Restriction 


UT let us suppose that the Court takes the opposite view. 

Does this mean that the Adjustment Act as a whole will 
fall? By no means. If I may venture a personal prediction, it 
would run as follows: in the light of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Nebbia case (New York State milk), the Panama 
case (“hot oil’’), and the Schechter case (what General Johnson 
loves to call ‘“‘the sick chicken” case), and in the light of the 
amendments now incorporated in the Adjustment Act, it seems 
to me a fairly safe prediction that the Adjustment Act will not 
be thrown out by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The general devices which Congress has there set up lie within 
its constitutional powers of legislation. It is of course con- 
ceivable that the precise use made of certain of these powers in 
individual cases may not impress the Court as being entirely 
proper. In that case, I should expect its opinion to show clearly 
the points at which such deviation had occurred, and quite 
likely suggest the line which remedy would need to follow. 

It seems to me that the trend of the Court’s decisions since 
the inauguration of the New Deal has shown the highest type 
of judicial tolerance. The Court has sought to give to the 
Constitution a sufficient flexibility so that legislation in economic 
affairs may meet the changing needs of our growing economic 
life, while at the same time protecting the vital fundamental 
principles on which our government is founded. 
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IE greatest need of That Ne ' \ Roof or an unfavorable im- 


I 
[am buildings to- 

day, outside of paint, 
is roofing, according to 
recent surveys. That this need is in 
evidence everywhere in the north 
central states, the southern and 
eastern states, I can testify after 
making a 2,500 mile trip through 
these areas. Since a lot of buildings 
need roof repair or roof replacement 
before another winter, it is fitting 
to analyze the requirements of roofing and some of the merits 
of a good roof. 

The first requirement of a good roof is that it shall be weather- 
proof. It should turn water, rain and snow, and keep out wind 
and sun. Unfortunately, this requirement is stressed so much 
that other important essentials, except cost, are overlooked. 
Just as important are durability or lasting qualities, ease of 
laying, base, safety, appearance and maintenance costs. The 
average man, however, is not so conscious of these because his 
physical comfort and pocket book are most sensitive when it 
comes to repair work. There are many other features which 
are desirable, such as color, weight, pattern, warmth, and so 
forth. 


Which Roof will Last Longest? 


ROOF should wear and last for years. Some materials will 

last a few years and need replacement while others will last 
a lifetime, or even centuries. Too often cost is the factor which 
governs one’s choice. We forget that a material which costs $3 
per square in place and lasts only three years is more expensive 
than a similar material costing $5 per square which wears for 
20 years. Based upon life, one should spread the cost over the 
life of the material. In the first case it was $1 per year per 
square plus the grief involved, and in the other only 25 cents 
per year per square. The first replacement usually offsets the 
saving of the first cheap installation. 

Ease of laying is another essential requirement 
which usually saves effort and time. This may 
increase the costs to a figure which makes it pro- 
hibitive. A roll roofing will lay more rapidly than 
a strip shingle, and a strip shingle more rapidly 
than individual units. The success of each de- 
pends upon the care in laying. 

What kind of surface or base is the roofing to be 
applied on? An important question, this is. Roll 
roofing must be laid on tight sheathing to pre- 
vent wind lifting it from underneath and 
quickly causing unnecessary wear and 
tear. Pitch-filled sheathing boards 
and knots cause rapid deterioration. 


Use Good Rafters 


TRIPS placed 18 inches apart 

for sheet metal roofing may 
cost a hit more per square but 
are far more durable than a 30- 
inch spacing of strips and nailing. 
The rafters, when too light or 
spaced too far apart, cause breaks 
in a roofing such as roll roofing and 
oftentimes the material itself is con- 
demned unjustly. Be sure the rafters 
are adequate and the sheathing well 
nailed. 

Safety is a requirement often emphasized to 
the discredit of the material. While a fire resistant 
material has advantages, frequently a perfectly 
good roofing material is condemned because it may 
ignite readily. Wood shingles, a fine roof covering 
in many ways, are often criticized after they have 


Will it be wood shingles, metal, 
asbestos or composition ? 


By W. A. Foster 


pression upon us. 

Large units will make 
the masses look small or 
out of scale, giving one a false im- 
pression of size. Colors should 
blend with the blues, reds and golds 
of the sky and with the grays, 

greens and yellows of the terrain. 
The cost of roof maintenance is 
often overlooked until expensive 
repairs or replacements are neces- 
sary. One ought to think of this when choosing the material 
and putting it on. Some roof coverings require periodic painting, 
which keeps the roofing fresh and new in appearance and at the 
same time preserves the material. The writer has known 
standing seam tin roofing to last a half century when painted 
every other year. Neglect, after all, is a more destructive 
enemy of roofing materials than weather—wind, rain, frost and 
sun. Maintenance cost must be kept within reason; if it is so 
expensive as to be prohibitive, maintenance will be neglected 

and the life of the material greatly shortened. 


What to Expect of Wood Shingles 


OW let’s look at the several groups of roofing materials— 
wood, composition, natural slate, metal, and cement-asbestos 
shingles. Wood as a roofing material has been used for genera- 
tions in the form of boards and shingles. Although wood will 
burn, wood shingles have many advantages; they are reasonably 
economical, attractive, durable, warm, and easily placed. I 
have known white pine sawed shingles to give 35 years’ service 
on a half pitch roof, split oak clapboards to last 25 to 40 years, 
and split walnut to stand up 50 years under middle western 
weather conditions. 
Wood shingles are laid four or more inches to the weather. 
One should secure only the better wood shingles for long life 
and durability. Cedar, cypress or white pine, [Cont. on page 31 

















served 30 years or longer and have weathered toa Galvanized "i 
tinder-like condition. As a matter of fact, a roof ‘cirele) last a life- 
: aed time if the metal 
in such a condition should have been replaced sev- carries enough 
eral years earlier. Let’s be fair and give credit where — oa ~ 
due and replace the roof before it becomes unsafe. come off when you 

Appearance of the roof is far more important ¥f mew roof on. 
than most of us realize. When we see a roof, 


its color, texture and lines make an appeal to, 
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The Processing Tax Strike 


UITE the most important happening in agriculture at the 


moment is the general strike of handlers of farm products 
against the processing taxes of the AAA. Dozens of processors 
have gone into the courts to try to prevent further collection 
of the taxes, and many more have stopped paying the taxes, 
and, in effect, are daring the Government to try to collect them. 


This new attitude is based chiefly on the Supreme Court’s 
NRA decision in May, for it appears to many that the Court is 
likely to knock out the 
processing taxes as it did 
the NRA codes. 


Too Close for Comfort 


JOURNAL 


to be declared constitutional by the courts after all. 

As Mr. A. M. Loomis of the Dairy Union says, this act is 
designed to increase the cost of commodities farmers purchase. 
It is meant to make A. F. of L. unions a privileged class, at 
high wages, and to force the farmer to pay the bill, partly in the 
higher cost of things he buys, and partly in a lower return for 
what he sells. 

If the law is, as BILL GREEN says, a Magna Charta for union 
labor, it is a Magnum Periculum for agriculture. We sincerely 
hope that what the Supreme Court will hand it will be a Magnus 
Sockus. 


Wolves of Wall Street 


\ HY must buttons be sewed on? Isn’t there some metal 

contraption which you poke through the button, through 
the fabric, and clinch on the other side somehow? Guess there 
was, but the thread people suppressed it. Just another Wall 
Street plot. 


I Love’s Elassie 


W E don’t know how it was with you, but it took quite a 
while to get it through our head that HAILE SELASSIE is 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, and not a new song by HARRY LAUDER. 


An Empty Tree 


O expect any organization to be much wiser in its policies 
and actions than the men who run it is plainly unreasonable. 
Yet it does seem to us that the great farm organizations have 
made more mistakes, and more serious mistakes, than are easily 
to be explained or excused. 
Such mistakes were the 
determined campaign of the 
Farm Bureau Federation 





It seems the more likely, 





indeed, since the AAA au- 
thorities themselves seem 
to fear that result. Or why 
did the AAA, in the amend- 
ments it put through Con- 
gress, provide that no one 
could sue to recover taxes 
previously paid? 

What will be the outcome 
we cannot at present guess. 
Dr. Epwin G. Noursg, in 
his article on a_ previous 
page, seems to feel confident 
the AAA will pass the Su- 
preme Court ordeal. We are 
not so sure. And if the 
processing taxes themselves 
should get by, we think the 
compensating taxes on com- 
peting products are pretty 
sure to fall by the wayside. Peet os - 

Altogether, the AAA is 
plainly in for squalls. A tax —> | 
strike by processors is prob- 
ably more disconcerting than 


serious, if the AAA is finally - SEES ie FS 





upheld by the Courts. But 


t 


= 





= for the unworkable McNary- 
— Haugen plan, and that of 
= the National Grange for the 
equally unworkable Export 
\ Debenture. The Farmers’ 
Union is still sternly calling, 


if we do not mistake, for 
“cost of production and a 


&i \ fair profit’’ for all farmers, 


with a selection of other im- 
aa practical demands. 
Me What Jeads us to these re- 
es flections is the current cam- 
\ paign on the part of the 
i Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
and a group of milk organi- 
zations including the Dairy- 
men’s League, for the so- 
called ‘“‘commodity dollar.” 
By this they mean a dollar 





j % a = payable in gold, but in an 

( & —" amount of gold which would 

é at fluctuate according to the 
© iP Se average price level of the 


great staple commodities, so 
that the average of prices 
would not vary greatly at 











the processors may be 





any time. 





counted on to attack every 
vulnerable point, and at the 
very least we expect to see 
Secretary WALLACE’s ‘i- 
censes” and “‘orders’”’ (new style) knocked into a cocked hat 


by Christmas. 
Green vs. Agriculture 


PEAKING of getting by the courts, one Act of Congress 

which we hope to see annihilated is the so-called Wagner 
Labor bill. In spite of the opposition of a few courageous in- 
dividuals, the act went through with such ease that it is plain 
that everybody agrees that it is unconstitutional. 

Thus each Congressman gets credit on the tally-sheets of the 
American Federation of Labor for voting right, and passes on 
to the courts the blame for eventually killing the legislation. 
‘‘What of it?’ asks Mr. Congressman. ‘‘The courts can stand 
it, but I have to be re-elected next year, and I can’t have the 
A. F. of L. against me.” 

It is a miserable exhibition of the ways of politicians. And it 
would be a miserable day for farmers if the Wagner Act were 


Maybe it is not going to hit, but if it does, 
it will be just too bad 


That is a seductive idea, 
and if it could be made to 
work, it might perhaps prove 
an advantage to everybody, 
including farmers—although even this is disputed by people 
who should know. 

The trouble is, as every impartial analysis shows, that such a 
money system would not work at all. Even if this country had 
no dealings whatever with the rest of the world, it is doubtful 
if a money unit of this description would be satisfactory. 

In an age when dealings with foreign nations are necessary to 
our standard of living, such a dollar is an absurdity, and those 
who advocate it are no friends of agriculture or of the public good. 

Neither Mr. Louis J. TABER nor Mr. FRED SEXAUER is a 
figurehead, and Mr. TABER in particular is level-headed and 
experienced. They should have enough influence in the Grange 
and the League to get them to withdraw support of a scheme 
which not only has not the remotest chance of establishment, 
but which if tried would prove a pathetic failure. 

There are plenty of coons for the farm organizations to hunt. 
Mr. TABER and Mr. SEXAUER should call off the dogs from the 
commodity-dollar tree; there is no coon there and never has been. 
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“It’s Too Far 


to Yosemite!” 


What of it, with so 
much beauty in your 
own state parks ? 


Looking in on the public 
camping area at Caledonia, 
in the Michaux state forest, 
Pennsylvania (below) 


taking vacation trips is the notion that they must go all 

the way to Yosemite to gaze on scenes of grandeur and 
beauty, or to Bunker Hill or the Alamo to see places of historic 
interest. 

It’s a mistaken notion, of course. There isn’t a farm family 
that could not in a day’s drive in the family car reach one of the 
numerous state parks or preserves where scenic beauty or his- 
toric interest is preserved for the enjoyment of the public. 
Missouri and Arkansas have their wonderland in the Ozarks, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin their thousands of gorgeous lakes, 
New York its enchanting glens, gorges and waterfalls, Indiana 
its remarkable sand dunes, the Dakotas their spectacular bad- 
lands, Wyoming its grotesque buttes, etc. Take up any good 
highway map of your state, look at the numerous and varied 
points of interest marked on it, and you will be amazed how 
near you are to a state park or preserve where you can enjoy 
fishing, swimming, boating, hiking, camping, mountain climb- 
ing, picnicking—or what will you have? 

A real indication of the value and appreciation of the state 
parks is the constant increase in attendance. In Indiana, for 
example, there were 50,000 more visitors last year than in 1933, 
and in the past five months there has been a 50 per cent increase 
in attendance. 

This popularity is not hard to explain. The Hoosier state 
has put at the disposal of park visitors a great many facilities 
for more complete enjoyment of the natural scenery and his- 
torical background. 


Shelters and Fireplaces, Plenty of Wood 


MONG these are hiking trails and bridle paths, picnic and 
camping areas, miles of roadways, inns, concessions, swim- 
ming pools and bathing beaches, nature guides, recreational 
fields for baseball, tennis courts, shelter houses with fireplaces 
and ovens for cooking, modern sanitary facilities, safe water 
supplies, displays of wildlife, forestry plantings, fish hatcheries 
and many others. 
During recent months areas have been established for the use 
of picnic parties. There are tables and benches, shelter houses 
for use in the event of unfavorable weather, fireplace and oven 


()i: thing that has kept far too many farm families from 














No kidding, this is Indiana Ueft). It’s 

the approach to Clifty Falls state park. 

Shelter and fireplace (above) ——— of 
many in the Indiana parks 


shelters with huge stacks of wood for 
use by picnickers. Conveniently 
located are drinking fountains, the 
water being tested regularly for 
purity. 

In the camping areas the visitor 
may pitch his tent for as long as he 
desires. Close by are ovens with 
supplies of firewood which are replenished by park attendants; 
pure water and modern sanitary facilities are also provided in this 
area. For the visitor seeking an inexpensive vacation the camping 
areas in the state parks are a welcome solution to his problem. 

Special camping facilities are available in several of the parks 
for large groups planning a vacation outing. In these group camps 
are permanent buildings, mess halls and kitchens, sleeping quar- 
ters, bath houses and toilet facilities, furnished with all necessary 
equipment. Here 4-H clubs, F. F. A. groups, Boy and Girl Scouts 
and other groups find ideal quarters for their summer outing. 

The Hoosiers are not alone in enjoying state park vacation op- 
portunities. New York has established a string of 70 state parks, 
stretching from Lake Erie to the tip of Long Island, each located 
in some spot where nature is most attractive or where some natural 

wonder exists, or where recreational facilities are most con- 
venient. 

Missouri’s 20 state parks offer most everything—swimming, 
fishing, mountain climbing, boating, camping, picnicking, 
scenery, and the like. Leave out the mountain climbing, and the 
story would be the same for the state parks of lowa and Kansas 
—though it must be set down as a fact that northeastern Iowa 
is rough and rugged. 


Pennsylvania’s State Forest Parks 


N Pennsylvania the state forest parks are widely used by 

vacation seekers. One of the most popular is the Caledonia 
state forest park in Michaux State Forest in the South Moun- 
tains. It would be hard to find anywhere a more charming spot 
for a pleasure park. Close at hand are majestic mountains, 
magnincent forests, beautiful bodies of water, sunny meadows, 
perfect highways, trails that lure the hiker—all within or close 
about this 260-acre reservation, in the very heart of 60,000 
acres of state forest. 

The Department of Forests and Waters has made the most 
ample provision for accommodation of the people who visit this 
park. Here is to be found one of the finest tourist camps in the 
country. Set back from the highway, and hidden and sheltered 
by a fine grove of trees, this camp provides abundant facilities 
for at least 150 transient tourist parties, with their cars and 
camping outfits. Pure mountain water is piped to the park. 

Stone fireplaces for cooking have been provided. These are 
roofed over for protection in inclement weather. Wood for 
cooking is stacked in convenient piles, ready cut. Toilet facili- 
ties have been prepared. A brawling mountain stream goes 
singing through the camp, and provides delightful wading places 
for little tots. A dam impounds water for an attractive swim- 
ming pool, with shallow reaches set off for the little ones and 
those who can not swim, and greater depths for those at home 
in the water. 

An attendant is always on guard, and women and children 
who can not swim can bathe here with perfect security. The 
tenting grounds are ample, pleasing, and wholesome, with 
sufficient sun for health, and enough shade for comfort. The 
citizens of Pennsylvania as well as those from any other state 
are welcome there. The park is free to all. Is it any wonder 
the place is so popular? 
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“Stand clear,” repeated 
Randy. ‘“Scram!” 





Salvage for the Green Goose 


in the corner of the colorful room, busily writing at a 
flat-topped desk. Good-looking she was, gray-eyed, with 
bobbed, curly brown hair; quick of movement, pleasing, capable 
the breakfast before him attested to her ability in 
running a tea-room. And Randy, glancing, sent his mind back 
along the past, back nearly ten years, searching the pages of 
memory. 

This girl; this young woman ever since he had 
come into the Green Goose tea-room he had been trying to 
remember a 

Suddenly, back amidst those distant years, remembrance 
came upon a slim, gray-eyed youngster with a tousle of brown 
hair. 

Swift and potent had been the alchemy of growth! Here she 
was, all grown up, running a tea-room, writing at a desk. Her 
name—he almost had it . 

She glanced up from her writing and came over to his table. 

“Would you like more coffee?” 

He radiated pleasure. Here was somebody who really believed 
in feeding people. 

“I certainly would! That’s mighty good coffee. One only 
appreciates how good it is after being in places where the coffee 
must have been made of boiled burlap.” 

A flashing smile was his reward. And then he had it 
A flashing smile coming across the years, the last summer that 
he had been here; the smile of a tanned, tousle-headed youngster, 
always in a bathing suit, and always giving everybody a scare 
by swimming out beyong the kelp. Her name was 
Marian .. . Marian .. . Wade. 

“You’re Marian Wade,” he said. 

The flashing smile grew. 

“I’m Marian Wade. And you’re Randy 
dolph Thompson.” 

“Randy will do,’ he swiftly corrected. ‘‘May we shake 
hands?” 

She shook hands, smiling at him. “I knew you the minute 
you came in, and ever since then I’ve been wondering if you’d 
remember me. You’ve been away from Seashore a long time.” 

“Nearly ten years, and has the place changed! It was a little 
bit of a town then, and now And so few faces that I 


Or: more Mr. Randolph Thompson glanced at the girl 


Mr. Ran- 


know! I’m glad,” and here he once more regarded her, “‘that I 


remember one—and that at least one person remembers me.”’ 

And he began to ask questions Where was this one 
and where was that; how was so-and-so doing, and was such-a-one 
still alive? The questions bubbled. 


HE brought him more coffee. He had been looking out a 

window while she was gone; looking down through deep- 
green pines to a great blue expanse that stretched in the morning 
sunshine . . . the sea; the Pacific; with the sound of its 
voice, thundering on white, hard-packed beach, coming up the 
tree-parked street. His weather-tanned face crinkled with 
recollection and pleasure. 

“And do you still swim away out beyond the kelp?” 

She smiled, and shook her head. ‘‘Not often now. I haven’t the 
time. Not with this,’”’ and she gave an all-inclusive gesture 
around the tea-room. 

He nodded. ‘Of course.” And it came to him that although 
she had smiled, there was now a different tone in her voice. 

He paid for his breakfast, rose, and put out a hand. He 
looked down into gray eyes. 

“Mighty glad to see you again, all grown up.” 

“Thank you,” said Marian Wade, ‘‘and the same to you.” 

For a moment their look held, and then Randy Thompson 
was going out the door. A curious, pleasant warmth was upon 
him, and ‘“‘Doggone,”’ he was saying to himself, ‘I believe this 
is the town I’ve been looking for, the last ten years.’’ Here he 
almost ran into a short, thickset man with small eyes and 
heavy-lobed ears, who was trying to enter the Green Goose. 

“I’m sorry!”’ said Randy, and held the door open for him; 
then went up the street, commenting, ‘Well, there’s somebody 
else going in to get a blamed good breakfast.”’ 


N that Mr. Randolph Thompson was wrong. The small-eyed 

heavy-lobed Lester Fink had not entered it for breakfast. 
He had entered it for business, and he got right down to cases. 

““Morning,”’ he greeted. ‘‘I’ve called for my answer.” 

The glow that had been in Marian Wade’s eyes went swiftly 
out. She coolly regarded Mr. Fink. 

“Tt will be just the same as the ones I’ve given before. You 
know that very well, Mr. Fink.” 

“Tt will, eh?’”’ snapped Mr. Fink, and he sent colorless eye- 
brows up, then down. 
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“Yes. The price you’re offering me for that acreage isn’t 
pasture-land price, even in these times.” 

“Ts that so?”’ said Mr. Fink, and sat down. Slowly he began 
to hum a tune Lester Fink, head of the Coast Devel- 
opment Company, with its scenic subdivision several miles down- 
coast from Seashore; a subdivision lying on bare bench-land 
between great overhanging hills and the sea; bought dirt cheap 
by Mr. Fink and put on the market just as the real-estate boom 
went flat. 

Experts, called in to feel its pulse and prescribe, had made a 
summing up: Give the buyers something for their money; give 
them a water supply that was adequate; give them a bathing 
beach; give them a community center and a good 18-hole golf 
course and some bridle trails leading up into the hills. All of 
which could be done by purchasing the Wade five hundred odd 
acres, which adjoined the subdivision on the north—and which 
should have been bought in the first place. 

Pocketing their fee, the experts departed. Pocketing his 
wrath, Mr. Fink sat down . . . to plan. And in the end 
he came to Marian Wade . Marian, now owner of the 
property that had been bought by her father in the Year One, 
and held by him through long dull years in the hope that some 
day it would come into its own; and which hadn’t, in his life- 
time, nor as yet in his daughter’s time; and which, because of 
mounting taxes, had finally been mortgaged by Marian for 
sufficient money to start a tea-room in Seashore—a tea-room 
that was to have earned enough to carry interest and taxes, and 
which had done so, until hard times had descended upon the 
world. 

That was the picture, and at this juncture came Lester Fink, 
having made his plans; Mr. Fink, pleasant, smiling, small-eyed. 
He made his offer for the property—an offer that put the prop- 
erty in the class of lowest pasture-land. 

“But that’s absurd, Mr. Fink,” said Marian. “I could have 
sold it two years ago for twice that.” 

“Umm, I dare say,” said Mr. Fink. ‘Two years from now 
you can’t give it away. I’ll come back once more.” 

He did so, and got the same answer. 

And now, on this morning, here he was again. Once more 
he made his offer; once more it was 
refused. But now, instead of leav- 
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for the telephone. 

“You won’t find him home,” said Mr. Fink. ‘‘He’s gone 
away on a business trip.” 

Marian Wade stood helpless. There was conviction in Mr. 
Fink’s tone. 

Mr. Fink got up. He rubbed his hands together. 

“Business is business, but at the same time I always try to be 
fair. So I’ll make my offer once more, to buy your property 
at the same price I’ve been offering. That'll get you out clear, 
and a thousand dollars besides. Takeitorleaveit . . . but 
if you leave it, then I’ll have to foreclose.” 


ANDY THOMPSON walked slowly up the tree-shaded 

street, shaking his head at all the changes; and at the same 
time there was a happiness upon him. That girl back there, 
in the tea-room. All grownupand .. . 

A tall, lean man hastened across the street, calling out Randy’s 
name as he came. 

“Hi, Randy! Randy! Say, I thought it was you. We got 
some excitement right in your line, sailor man. Come with me 
quick!”’ 

“Excitement?”’ said Randy, taking the tall one’s hand and 
telling himself that this must be Ed Dunphy. 

“Yep. Wreck. Steam lumber-schooner ashore on Ragged 
Reef. Struck just before daylight and——’”’ 

‘‘Lose any men?”’ demanded Randy. 

“Not a one. All off, including the old man. Some say her 
whistle blew and blew before they left, but I dunno; maybe 
the wind was wrong and nobody heard it. They finally rowed 
around to Port Miguel and landed at the wharf. Captain got 
an auto and drove down to the wreck an hour ago, and there 
she was, wedged on a rock not spitting distance from the cliffs. 
And there she is now, and they say she’s breaking up. Doggone, 
I didn’t hear about it until just a minute ago. Coming?” 

“T’ve got my own car,’’ said Randy. “I'll follow right along. 
Thanks!” 

Randy turned into the main highway following Ed Dunphy, 
and now cars were ahead of him, behind him. ‘‘Wreck!’’ was 
the word up and down the coast, and sightseers were responding 

from Seashore; from Port Miguel, 
the harbor town over the hill to the 





ing, he sat down in a chair and 
began to hum. And now there was 
no smile on his fat face, and his 
mouth was a thin, hard line. 

He left off humming, fixed his 
little eyes upon Marian, and slapped 


was the gesture of one who was 
through—and who was starting. 


“All right!” he crisped. “That's €yed@ Marian Wade. and 
Tony Cerrano hauled the 
mortgage off the Green Goose 
at high tide; a new story by 


my final offer. I’ve tried to play 
fair with you, and have given you a 
mighty fine offer, for these times. 
But now, since you won’t be reason- 
able, I’ve got to look out for myself.”’ 

He put a hand in a coat pocket, 
drew out a paper, and tossed it upon 
the table. 

“Tf you’ll just take a look at that,” 
said Lester Fink. 


ARIAN WADE looked, and an 
icy numbness clutched her 


How Randy Thompson came 
back to Seashore after ten 
his hand down upon the table. It years, and how he and gray- 


Talbert Josselyn 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


north; from farther up the coast; 
from inland towns and valleys 
the same as coastal folk the world 
over. 

Five miles to the south, coming 
out suddenly from pine forest upon 
open bench-land lying between high 
hills and the sea, the hastening 
Randy, sweeping his gaze seaward, 
gave exclamation. There she was! 


HE lay, as Ed Dunphy had said, 

within spitting distance of land. 
Stubby and squat, with bridge and 
deck-house and funnel set far aft, 
she was one of a score of little steam 
schooners that plied up and down 
the coast carrying lumber and 
freight, familiar sights to those who 
dwelt along the shore and who 
daily saw them go by apparently no 
farther out than a stone’s throw, 
hugging the coast and saving fuel 





heart. She stopped breathing. She 

was looking at the promissory note 

that was secured by the mortgage on her coast property. Sharp 
and clear as though in raised letters, she saw her name where 
she had signed it. 

The watching Lester Fink flipped the note over. And Marian 
Wade read, on its back: ‘For value received I hereby assign 
all my right, title and interest in the within noteto . . Lester 
Fink.” 

The room spun about her. She gripped the table. The note 

the mortgage—-were now the property of Lester Fink! 

She reached for the note. Casually Mr. Fink’s hand inter- 
cepted; tucked the note into his pocket. 

“But!” cried Marian. “I Mr. Howell told me the 
note could be renewed and .. . 

‘““Mr. Howell needed money,” said Mr. Fink. 

“But . . . but the note is due next week!” said Marian. 

“Sure,”’ agreed Mr. Fink. ‘‘That’s why I gave you plenty of 
chance to sell, weeks ago. Now, as it is——”’ 

“I’m going to call up Mr. Howell,”’ said Marian, and started 


” 


thereby. 

And now this one, on a black 
night, had tried to hug the coast and save fuel a little too closely, 
and had piled up on the hidden ledges of Ragged Reef. 

At first glance it was as though the schooner were still on her 
way south with her cargo of lumber, and was even now in the 
act of skirting the cliffs of Ragged Reef, perilously near in- 
until one noted the list of masts and funnel. 

Randy parked his car in a wide field among earlier arrivals 
and went to the low cliffs; stood with others gazing out at the 
wreck. 

“‘Ain’t nobody aboard her, seems like,” said a man near Randy. 

“‘Doesn’t seem to be,” agreed Randy after long inspection. 

“Captain’s around here somewhere,” said another. 

“Time the insurance men was here,” said the know-all first 
speaker. “Ship’s in the underwriters’ hands now.” 

“They'll probably send down a couple of tugs and haul her 
off,’”’ suggested the other. 

“Maybe. But right now they ain’t got a tug within 50 
miles, north or south, I know.” [Continued on page 24 
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HE poultry industry in general 
[isn the poultry farmer in 
particular suffer from a serious 
economic handicap because poultry 
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Three Hatches a Year 
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Poultry raising 1s no longer 
seasonal, but a year-round 


were three crops of pullets each 

year the laying houses could be kept 

well filled throughout the year. 
There are three times of the year 


and e roduction continues to be " best suited f *hi ‘hicks i 
pian iaaibioes ” ee business they omg oo heat fe pir Be 

Most of the chicks are spring under the most favorable condi- 
hatched, the cockerels are sold on a By D. C. Kennard -.  slapaed-y 1 sola 


depressed market in June and July, 
most of the hens are dumped on a 
demoralized market in August and September to make room 
for the new crop of spring-hatched pullets, and about half of 
the eggs are produced during the spring months when prices 
are lowest. 

All these unfavorable marketing factors operate with deadly 
effect upon the yearly returns of the poultryman. Moreover, 
there is the inefficient and uneconomical use of poultry housing 
and other facilities. 

It is poor business economy to operate a poultry raising plant 
for one hatch a year when the same facilities can be used for 
three hatches a year, thus increasing the use and output of these 
facilities two or three times. The production of poultry and 
eggs is essentially a manufacturing enterprise whereby raw 
feed products are converted into the highly edible and nutritious 
finished products of eggs and poultry meat. 


Manufacturing Eggs and Meat 


HE factory and its equipment constitutes incubation and 

brooding facilities, the range and its equipment, and laying 
houses with their equipment. It is a costly procedure for any 
part of this factory equipment to remain idle even for a few weeks’ 
time. Just think of the needless overhead expense being car- 
ried by the poultry industry in the way of idle breeding flocks, 
idle incubators and idle brooding equipment, al]l because of our 
traditional adherence to seasonal (spring hatching) operation of 
this equipment, whereas it could be used almost continuously 
by winter, spring and fall hatching and brooding. 

And think of the inefficient use of the laying houses. The 
laying houses are filled to capacity with spring-hatched pullets 
in fall. Time was when the laying house would remain reason- 
ably well filled until the yearlings were replaced by the next 
year’s crop of pullets. But today the laying flock is often 
reduced by mortality and culls to between 40 and 50 per cent 
by the end of the first laying year. Or, put it this way: The 
laying houses and equipment are operated at an average of 70 
to 75 per cent capacity during the entire year largely because 
of the seasonal production of spring hatched pullets. If there 
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Spring-hatched chicks during April 
and May. 3. Fall-hatched chicks during September and October. 
Since winter and spring hatching are already well established 
practises, fall hatching and brooding remains the only step for 
most poultrymen to take to accomplish all-year production of 
poultry and eggs. This step will be readily taken by many 
poultry raisers once they come to realize the advantages and 
opportunities offered by fall hatching. 

Fall weather conditions are often most favorable for growing 
fall-hatched chicks and pullets on range. Fall rains generally 
insure plenty of succulent green feed and it appears to be an 
“‘off season”’ for coccidiosis and worms. Hence it is generally 
desirable to raise the fall-hatched chicks on range where weather 
conditions and climate will permit. 

Chicks to be raised on range should be hatched during Sep- 
tember rather than later. The approaching cool weather of 
October and November makes brooding less difficult than during 
warm weather and, according to the Ohio Experiment Station’s 
tests and experience during the past seven years, the cool 
weather seems to promote increased hardiness and vigor of the 
chicks and pullets. Furthermore, chicks hatched from eggs 
collected during August and September are generally from the 
best of the breeding flock, since it is the late molters that are 
prized most highly for breeders and layers. 

As would be expected, each season of brooding has its special 
management problems, so that it becomes necessary for one to 
learn how to brood and manage for each of the three seasons. 
The principal problem with fall chicks is to get them accustomed 
to as little heat as possible after they reach four weeks of age, so 
that they will be hardened for the approaching cold weather 
in November and December. 


Range for Fall-Hatched Chicks 


ITH an open fall the pullets may remain on range well into 

December before they are transferred to winter quar- 
ters. In that case the pullets will be of sufficient maturity for an 
unheated laying house. Should winter weather start early in 
November it may be necessary to remove the pullets from the 
colony houses and range when 
they are comparatively young. 
In that case it would be necessary 
to provide some artificial heat 
for a few weeks after they are 
in their winter quarters. 

Generally, if the pullets reach 
six to eight weeks of age and 
have been properly weaned away 
from heat in the brooder house 
they will have no need for heat 
in a well-insulated, comfortable 
laying house. 

The principal disadvantage of 
fall brooding in colony houses on 
range is the liability of premature 
winter weather conditions, which 
might occasionally necessitate 
raising the pullets indoors after 
five or six weeks of age. On the 
other hand, where it is the prac- 
tise of brooding and rearing the 
chicks and pullets indoors, the 
fall and winter weather is more 
favorable than spring and sum- 
mer brooding since chicks and 
pullets thrive [Cont. on page 29 


Range in F ant is relatively free 
from coccidiosis and worms and 


will furnish plenty of green feed 
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Gorham, a new pear of 
the Bartlett type 


O sooner is the list of approved fruit varieties completed 
| \ than a newcomer knocks for admittance and ungraciously 
pushes an old favorite off onto the road of forgotten fruits. 
Standardization? Yes, indeed! Standardization is necessary 
to the quantity production methods of the commercial fruit 
industry. Yet the advancement of that industry is dependent 
more upon the variety than upon any one factor. It was the 
Concord grape that made the eastern grape industry possible. 
It is the McIntosh apple that is reviving the apple industry in 
New England and the Hudson River Valley. It is the Bartlett 
pear that has developed the pear industry of the West. 

Yet quite aside from all this matter of commerce, what fun 
there is in meeting new faces—new flavors, new colors, new 
shapes, and new combinations of habits. It is this feature of 
fruit growing which appeals to thousands of amateurs and fruit 
growers alike. Trying new varieties solely for the fun of know- 
ing their whims and fancies, and travelling to meet them just 
as truly as one would travel to meet new friends in the human 
family. Keeping up-to-date with new fruits is one of the real 
satisfactions in a farmer’s life. 

Let’s begin with small fruits—strawberries, raspberries and 
grapes. First come the Dorsette, Fairfax, Blakemore, Red 
Heart and Southland strawberries, introduced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and doing very well. Readers of 
The Farm Journal are already acquainted with these. 

Side by side in approval come Catskill and Clermont, both 
introduced by the New York (Geneva) Experiment Station. 
Clermont is nudging Premier from the leading role in some 
sections of up-state New York as a general purpose berry, and 
is excellent for both home and market. Catskill has been ac- 
cepted as one of the big three in Maryland and has also done 
well in New England. 


Raspberries that Resist Disease 


HE red raspberry industry still calls for mosaic resistant 

kinds. A few years ago the Latham variety swept the country 
and stole materially from the leader, Cuthbert. Now it, in 
turn, gives way in part to Chief, introduced by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, and to Newburgh, introduced by the 
New York (Geneva) Experiment Station. Chief is a companion 
variety to Latham, but earlier. Newburgh has firm berries of 
large size ana good quality to 
recommend it, and plants which 
escaped disease remarkably well. 
June still stands supreme as a 
very early red sort. 

The black raspberry comes 
in for mention with Dundee 
and Naples, the former for 
home use and the latter for 
commercial planting. For pur- 
ple raspberries, Sodus is trying 
to claim part of the applause 
that now goes to Columbian, an 
old variety which stands su- 
preme in its class in spite of 
all that scientific breeding seems 
able yet to accomplish. 





The Cortland apple 
hangs well to the tree 


Fruits 


By H. B. Tukey 


Chief in Research, New York 
Experiment Station 






As for grapes, repeal of the prohibition laws once more calls 
some of the choice older varieties back into favor from the fold 
of all but forgotten kinds. Valued for their juice qualities 
either alone or blended with other varieties, are Ives, a jet black 
kind; Norton, another black variety; Duchess, a dainty white 
sort; Delaware, the standard of quality among red grapes; and 
Diamond, a high quality white variety. Ontario, an early 
white grape of exquisite quality, has found a dual role, first 
for its earliness and high quality, and second for its use as a 
juice grape. Its record in Canada has been good. 


A Rival for the Concord Grape 


HERIDAN is not a baby among new sorts, yet it is only 

now finding its place. Maturing a week to ten days later 
than Concord it is successful only where a slightly longer grow- 
ing season permits full maturity. The Hudson River Valley is 
one of these places, and there may be others still undiscovered. 
Sheridan is a large, blue grape, with firm clusters, high in quality, 
and outyielding Concord. Fredonia is perhaps the outstanding 
new black grape. It is early, two weeks before Worden, and has 
good size and fine quality. Juice manufacturers in the Chau- 
tauqua grape area find it very promising. 

If one wants to try grapes, there is just no end to the pos- 
sibilities. To mention only a few of the others, there is Golden 
Muscat, with very large clusters of golden yellow oval berries 
with melting flesh; Keuka, with thick skin and meaty flesh, 
and “non-slip skin” qualities that might almost let it pass for 
a European type; and Stout Seedless, a seedless variety hardy 
in the East. 

The pear, too, is calling for an increase in diversity and an in- 
crease in attention. Bartlett has held the canning trade to 
itself with the exception of some Kieffer. Now Gorham, a 
variety of Bartlett type, but ripening two weeks later, is being 
tried as a possibility on the Pacific Coast, and is receiving favor- 
able comments in pear growing sections east of the Mississippi, 
partly because of its apparent resistance to blight. 

Then there are Ovid and Willard, two very late Bartlett 
types, ripening in December and later. While these two may 
be of only limited usefulness until American consumers learn to 
eat fresh pears in winter and early spring as do their English 
cousins, they are decided improvements over Duchess d’Angou- 
léme and such types as have 
until now been used for this 
purpose. 

To mention apples is to start 
a rush that can scarcely be met 
in so brief a discussion. First 
of all come the scores of bud 
variations of standard varieties, 
varying from the parent varie- 
ties mostly in better color. 
Among these are Richared and 
Starking, red bud sports of 
Delicious; [Cont. on page 29 


Clermont strawberry is 
pushing Premier out of the 
picture in some sections 





Brushes as 


Back Savers 


Helpful small equipment every 


woman needs 


By Freda Pearson Hedden 


OT so very many years ago, a woman’s cleaning 
equipment consisted of a corn broom; a plain mop 
stick with a mop cloth of old stockings, overalls or 


father’s heavies; a dust “rag’’ of brother’s shirt tail or a 
feather duster; and a turkey wing for brushing off stoves 


and taking up dust. 


But today, along with the changing ideas of house fur- 
nishing, comes a new and helpful group of cleaning equip- 
ment. Everyone knows the value of the vacuum cleaner, 
but there are other articles for keeping the house clean that 


are also useful. 


No longer do we depend on a corn broom with its long 
stiff straw, that all too soon wears down to a stub and leaves 
a trail of broom straws behind it. The fiber broom takes 
its place. It does better work, and incidentally, lasts three 


to five times as long. 


Clean the Walls First 


ITH a wall brush we clean walls and ceilings, ledges over 
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windows and doors, as well as mop boards. A wall brush 
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will remove that cobweb in the top of the window, brush the 

window shades and go behind pianos, cabinets, bookcases 
and other heavy seldom moved pieces of furniture. If your 
walls are painted, a damp cloth tied over the brush makes 
thorough cleaning of the walls almost unnecessary. But in 
kitchens where the walls are grimy, by adding soap and water 
softener to warm water, the walls may be cleaned with the long- 
handled brush without the need of that hazardous friend, the 


much of the stooping to table and chair legs or the stretching 
required to dust the piano top, stove pipe or top of chifforobe. 
But the handiest, if one can apply the superlative to one of 
her favorite brushes, is the stove brush. It is also known as 
the stair brush, corner brush or utility brush. It has the general 
shape of an old-fashioned shoe brush. It is tipped with rubber 
to avoid bumping and scratching, and has an eye in the handle 


stepladder. Wash a small portion at a time and rinse and dry 


by tying a rag wrung from clean water on 
the brush. By this method the dirtiest 
walls are soon cleaned. 

Sparkling windows are easy to achieve. 
None of this semi-annual mounting a step- 
ladder with hot suds, rinsing water and 
polishing cloths for the modern woman 
if she owns a window brush. It is a long- 
handled brush somewhat like a wall brush. 
To clean the windows provide a bucket of 
cold water, take your window brush in 
hand and go to it. Unless your windows 
are very high, you will not need a ladder. 
Just wash the windows in cold water. 
Return after washing them all and rinse 
with clean water. 

Use the rubber squeegee for drying if 
you like, but my favorite method is to 
wash and rinse the windows and let the 
sun and wind dry them. A sunny, breezy 
day is perfect. You can clean a dozen 
windows easily in ten minutes. No reason 
why any woman can’t have clean windows. 
The window brush may be used also for 
washing painted walls. It is unexcelled 
for cleaning the walls of enclosed porches. 

A good dust mop makes cleaning around 
the rugs, floors with linoleum or bare halls 
easy. Dusty mopboards are readily 
cleaned with this invaluable aid. 

Most people are divided on the subject 
of dusters. Some can’t be satisfied with 
anything but a cheesecloth duster. But 
people who have a handled wooly duster 
are loud in their praises for it eliminates 


for hanging up. 











Home Department 
Service Helps 


Homemade Rugs — Directions for 
making various kinds. Five cents. 
List of Children’s Books—Titles 
of over 300. Stamp, please. 


Announcing the Engagement. 
15 new ways to tell your friends. 
Stamped, addressed envelope. 
Antimacassar Set in Crochet— 
directions for stamped envelope. 
Making Money at Home. Sixty 
ways described. Ten cents. 


Sterilizing Feathers. Directions how 
to do it. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Hearty Supper Dishes, 25 recipes. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 


Seventy-Five Games, _icebreakers 
and stunts for entertainment at home 
or for parties. Ten cents. 


Quilt Catalog—s0 attractive quilt 
blocks and borders for which patterns 
can be furnished. Five cents. 


The Farm Journal, Home Department 

















It is incomparable in conjunction with a dust 


pan for taking up dirt. If you drop 
crumbs, break a glass or spill ashes, grab 
the dust pan and the utility brush. Use 
one for brushing off the stove, either top 
or sides, another for cleaning top of cup- 
boards or shelves, dusting window sills, 
backs of dressers, beds and such, cleaning 
drawers, removing cobwebs from under 
furniture, dusting bed slats or springs, 
brushing furniture, reed or overstuffed or 
leather, and—vwell, it’s impossible to 
enumerate all the uses. 


Little Kitchen Helpers 


ROUND dish mop with a closely- 
tufted mop head is invaluable for 
cleaning those terrors—empty mason jars 
in which we cold pack meat. And, too, it 
answers all other needs for a dish mop, 
particularly in water too hot for hands. 
My tiniest brush is usually drying on 
my warming oven door handle. It is a 
pastry brush. I use it so often that it is 
seldom found in the cabinet drawer. It is 
just the thing for greasing heatproof glass- 
ware, muffin tins and cake pans. It spreads 
icings on cakes and cookies. I brush the 
tops of pies with it dipped in water. It can’t 
be excelled for buttering the tops of rolls 
and bread straight from the oven. Of 
course wash carefully after each using. 
Go in your nearest brush department 
when you have an opportunity and see 
all the helps found there. 
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HAT you got on Swifty Smead 
that you got that scowl out of 
him?”’ asked Mitt on the way to 


“Why,” said Tiff cheerfully, “that dirty 
louse framed me over in France. I got 
busted and 60 days in the brig for dirt of his doing. When I 
was in Paree on leave I run across him in a dive there and there’s 
where I presented him with the stripes I was joshing him about. 
You notice he didn’t like it very well?” 

“T noticed he didn’t like it at all,” replied Mitt. ‘‘What did 
you mean?” 

“You remember that braided leather hatcord I had? Well 
I tied it to a broom handle and I gave old Swifty a stripe for 
every day I spent in the brig. Some of them stripes,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘are with him today. He didn’t have any shirt on.” 

““You always were rough when you got 
started,’”’ commented Mitt. ‘That was 
tough punishment, Tiff.” 


“Tough?” said Tiff. “But look what ' 
he did to me! I was a corporal and he 
had me busted. And if I hadn’t had a ’ 
mighty good record back of me I’d had \ 
my neck busted too. That guy is dirty, ) \ 
Mitt.” ; ! 
\ 
ray 


‘*He’s been decent enough to us,”’ said 
Mitt soberly. ‘Nanny likes him first 
rate.” 

Tiff pulled up short. ‘“‘Mitt!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you 
allow your sister to play around with a 
louse like that!’’ 

“Nanny is 21,’’ Mitt told him, a trifle . 
shortly, ‘“‘and has a habit of doing about ~ =% 
as she pleases in such matters. Besides, \ . 
as I told you, Swifty has been mighty 
decent to us.”’ 

Tiff did not reply to this, but continued on to \ 
the car where Mitt fitted new bulbs in the head- 
lights and turned the car homeward. Hardly a 
word was passed between them on the way out. 


HEY were on the job next morning at day- 
light. Pulled the ditcher out of the way and 


By Norrell Gregory 


the car. Illustrated by Earle Kirkbride 
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Mountain 


In which the river gets a ditcher, Nanny gets a 
surprise, and Swifty Smead gets two surprises 


drilled six holes in the rock and tamped 
five sticks of 90 per cent into each hole. 

“No use piddling around with a stick or 
two at a time,” Tiff had pointed out. ‘‘Let’s 
blow that thing out of there.’ 

They blew it out all right. When those 
30 sticks of 90 per cent let go they blew a hole in the ledge into 
which the engine could have been dropped. After the smoke 
had cleared somewhat they climbed down to investigate. Be- 
yond a few small pieces not a fragment of rock could be found. 
It was clear, then, that the rock they had struck was a single 
large boulder and what was left of it could have been carried 
away in their pockets. 

“Now then,” said Mitt happily, “if we don’t hit any more 
we'll walk right on through. If we’re lucky.” 

“‘We’ll make the luck!”’ avowed Tiff. ‘Get that engine back 
here.”’ 

Luck was with them. They cut through the ledge without 
further trouble, and once through it, since the ground sloped 
in their favor, surged right along leaving a three-foot ditch in 
their wake. Saturday afternoon they were less than a hundred 
yards from the river and everything working like a charm. 

There Tiff stopped the engine. ‘‘Let’s take a look at that 
bank,” he said. ‘Looks like it’s been caving some time or other.” 

“It has caved,” said Mitt as they stood on the brink and stared 
down the almost perpendicular bank which dropped more than 
20 feet to the water surface. The channel cut into the bank 
there; deep water lay two yards from the bank. 

“We'd better back that ditcher in and cut away from the 
river,” said Tiff. “I don’t like the looks of this place and if she 
starts to cave on us I want to be headed the other way. I saw 
a man, team and mower slide into the Tennessee 
once. It was a week before they found them.” 

“We don’t want anything like that to happen to 
us,” said Mitt. “If we drop Sim Colin’s ditcher in 
there it will be just too bad for us.” 


HEY backed the ditcher to within a rod 

of the verge and set in. The soil there was 
loose and moist and the ditcher ate it like so 
much butter while the engine cooed along 
with hardly a snort in the exhaust. 
The ditcher had reached the maximum 
depth for which it was set and 
Mitt had dropped down in the 
ditch behind it to see if they 
were in exact line with the 
main ditch, when Tiff, who was 
on the engine, imagined 
that the engine was losing 
headway. He hung over 
a locker and looked down 


Tiff cut the water with 
hardly a splash and dis- 
appeared 
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to see if the drivers were slipping in the loose soil. What he 
saw there, for one brief instant, fairly paralyzed him. 

A crack was opening in the earth square under the driver, 
and as Tiff stared at it that crack slowly widened while the 
ground back of it dropped appreciably. The driver passed over it 
and the engine gained headway. The crack closed, then opened 
again and the ground just back of the engine suddenly swam 
into motion. Tiff’s hand shot to the throttle and the big engine 
snorted terrifically under the thrust of 180 pounds of steam. 

“Mitt!” shrieked Tiff, ‘‘get out of there for God’s sake! Bank’s 
slipping!” 

Mitt shot out of that ditch as though propelled by an ex- 
plosion. Fell flat on his face beside the ditcher just as the great 
section of ground between the ditcher and the river flowed 
into swift motion, outward and downward. 

Mitt was on his hands and knees, crawling desperately now. 
The engine remained on solid ground fighting fiercely to hold 
its own against the terrific strain that was being placed on the 
cable. Doubtless it was to that sturdy engine that Mitt owed 
his life for he was losing in that mad crawl, losing slowly but 
surely. But the mighty pull of the engine doubtless slowed up 
the final plunge of that section of the bank long enough for 
Tiff, leaping from the engine, to seize and uproot bodily a sapling 
growing at hand. Thrusting the top to Mitt, he drew him up 
just as the whole bottom dropped out. The cable snapped, and 
taking the ditcher with it a thousand cubic feet of soft earth 
dived into the river. 


IFF sprinted for the engine which was heading straight 

across the bottoms now and shut it down. Mitt crawled a 
safe distance from the break and stared ruefully at the seething 
waters which had swallowed the ditcher. 

“Five thousand dollars gone to thunder!’’ he said dully. 
“This will about finish me!”’ 

“Buck up!” said Tiff. ‘“‘We can finish this ditch with a pair 
of shovels in an hour.” 

Mitt did not seem to hear him. 

“This,”’ he said, after a time, ‘“‘just about finishes it. I'll 
have to sell out everything I’ve got to make this good with 
Sim.” 

“Buck up!” said Tiff again. ‘‘Nobody’s been killed, and we 
can bend a cable on that old ditcher and yank her out of there.” 

“Who's going to bend a cable on a ditcher with 10 feet of 
water on top of it?’’ asked Mitt a trifle sarcastically. 

‘“‘Why, me,” said Tiff cheerfully, ‘if nobody else has the guts. 
And even if we never drag it out of there, why, I reckon I can 
scare up a few dimes to help you in a pinch.” 

“Tiff,” said Mitt feelingly, ‘‘you’re a good-hearted cuss. I 
never knew a better. Let’s go to supper. Maybe I can wiggle 
out of this yet.” 

It was almost sundown when they reached the house. Supper 
was waiting on the table but Nanny was not there. Mitt called 
to her. 

“Go ahead,”’ she answered him from an adjoining room, “I’ve 
already eaten.” 

She came into the kitchen before they had finished. 

“What are you all dressed up about, Nan?’ asked Mitt. 
“Going somewhere?”’ 

“There’s an egg roast down at the roadhouse 
tonight,’”’ she replied. ‘‘Swifty is coming out.” 
A horn summoned from the road. ‘‘That’s him 
now, Mitt. You go out and tell him I’ll be down 
in ten minutes.”’ 

Mitt went down to the front gate where 
Swifty Smead sat in a gleaming light roadster, 
his hat off and his black hair combed back 
severely. 

“Hello, Mitt,” said Smead, agreeably. ‘““How’s 
things coming?”’ 

Mitt placed a foot upon the running board and 
said, ‘Pretty slow, Swifty. We had a tough break 
this afternoon,”’ and recounted the mishap with 
the ditcher. ‘“‘Sure going to crowd me to beat the 
band to raise the money for Colin,’’ he concluded. 
“T’ve about reached my limit at the bank.” 

“Why, Mitt,’’ said Smead readily, ‘I might be able to help 
you out some. How much will you have to have?” 

“Sim claims the ditcher cost him five thousand,” replied Mitt. 
“It was almost new. I don’t suppose I could satisfy him with 
less.” 

Smead kicked open the car door. ‘‘Get in here,” he said. 
“Saturday night. Bank’s open. And even if the vault is closed 
we can make the transfer on paper and you can check against it.” 

Mitt stepped in doubtfully. ‘“‘Couldn’t give you anything to 
secure you but a second mortgage, Swifty,”’ he said. 
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Smead waved a deprecatory hand. ‘‘That’s all right, Mitt. 
We won’t have any trouble there.” 

The business required an astonishingly short time. They were 
back at the farmyard gate with $5,000 deposited to Mitt’s 
credit just as Nanny came down the walk looking pretty as a 
rose in a bed of dandelions. 

“Sure much obliged to you, Swifty,’”’ said Mitt as they drove 
off. Smead waved a genial hand and Mitt stood looking after 
their dust-cloud. 


FTER the choring was finished Mitt and Tiff planted them- 

selves on the front porch to smoke and talk. 

“Mitt,” said Tiff, ‘‘you’re doing wrong to let that girl run 
around with that fellow.” 

“Why didn’t you stop her?” inquired Mitt testily. ‘“‘You’d 
at least found out how easy it was. I told you Nanny had a will 
of her own and she’s 21.” 

‘“‘Where is this road house and what kind of a crowd is it?” 
asked Tiff, disregarding his tone. 

“Tt’s the town crowd,”’ Mitt told him. ‘A lively bunch, but 
nothing bad about them. The roadhouse is down by the river, 
two or three miles from here. Don’t worry about Nanny. She’s 
all right.” 

‘All the roadhouses I know anything about,” persisted Tiff 
stubbornly, ‘‘ain’t decent places for decent girls to be in.” 

“This isn’t a regular roadhouse,’”’ Mitt explained patiently. 
‘“‘A man in town built it to rent to parties that want a little 
outing or to go fishing. Lots of respectable folks rent it. It’s 
a fine place to have an egg roast because there’s a big fireplace 
in it. Young folks around here,’’ he concluded, ‘‘always have 
an egg roast on Saturday eve before Easter.” 

“Tf,”’ growled Tiff, ‘“‘she’d gone with anybody but that louse 
I'd feel better about it. But——’’ 

“‘He must have done you a pretty mean turn for you to feel 
the way you do against him,” said Mitt. Tiff’s persistence in 
harping on the subject was beginning to irritate him. Besides, 
he had the best of reasons to think of Smead as a friend now. 
“Or maybe,” he concluded, ‘“‘you’re jealous?” 

“Told you,” said Tiff quietly, ‘‘that bum is no good. I know 
what I’m talking about. No sister of mine would ever be caught 
out with him.” 

“Girls nowadays,” said Mitt, ‘“‘are not like they used to be. 
They’re better able to take care of themselves. Swifty isn’t a 
bad fellow. He’s been mighty decent to us. Besides,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘he knows that I’d break him in two if he ever mis- 
treated her.” 

“‘What’s the use,”’ Tiff pointed out, ‘‘of locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen? And all this stuff about girls nowadays 
being so wise and so able to take care of themselves is bunk. 
It’s what’s sending many a good girl to the devil and somebody 
is going to cough up for it sometime!”’ 

‘“*Tiff,’’ Mitt looked at him with mildly amused eyes, ‘‘you’re 
getting to be some little reformer all at once, aren’t you? I can 
remember when a little of that medicine turned your way 
wouldn’t have hurt you any.” 

“Rub it in!’ said Tiff. ‘I know I’ve hit the highball a few 
times, but it didn’t ruin me for life. I’m off that. I’m even off 
eatin’ tobacco, though I know it saved my life 
during the flu in 1918. And I know too, that if 
my old Daddy hadn’t pounded some sense into 
my head through the seat of my pants when I 
was a kid I wouldn’t have been worth knocking 
in the head today. I know that. And just 
because we’re a little better educated these days 
is no excuse for parents nowadays to turn the 
young folks loose and let them go to the devil. 
They need as tight arein asever. Maybe tighter. 
And if you don’t go down to that roadhouse and 
bring your sister back home and put her to bed, 
I will!’’ 

Mitt warned him: “You’d better keep your 
nose out of Nanny’s affairs. She don’t take to 
people meddling. I’m going to bed.” 

Tiff must have sat for two hours or more on 
the porch, hardly moving, a dead pipe clenched 
in his teeth. Then he got up and swung off down the road towards 
the river, walking swiftly. 


IFF found the roadhouse prettily placed in a screening group 

of trees well off the road. It had been built on a rather 
steep sand bluff and by working his way above it a rod or two, 
Tiff found that he was on a level with the windows and could 
see inside clearly. 

There weré 20 or more young people within, and Tiff saw at 
once that many of them had evidently had a drink or two too 
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many already. Nanny, he noticed, was seated by the wall, 
eating a hard-boiled egg with salt and bread. She seemed to 
be outside the noisy circle of the others. Tiff planted his back 
against a tree and settled himself to wait. 

Inside, Nanny was wishing desperately that she were at home. 
Nearly all the men were half drunk, or more, and some of the 
girls. She thought of pleading a headache and having Swifty 
take her home, but he was the tipsiest one in the crowd, and she 
dreaded going home with him. In their hilarious carrousal the 
crowd had apparently forgotten her for the time, but Swifty, 
weaving over to the fireplace to procure a fresh supply of eggs, 
noticed her sitting there alone. 

“‘Wha’sa matter, Nan,” he said, ‘‘this moonshine not good 
enough for you?” 

A girl who had already had far more than was good for her 
joined him. ‘Make her drink!”’ she cried. ‘‘She needs pepping 
up. 

A suggestion is the most positive order that can be given a 
drunken person. Swifty wrenched a flask from his pocket 
and caught Nan with his free arm and pulled the cork with his 
teeth. 

“Take a lil’ drink,” he said, presenting the flask to her lips 
and grinning loosely. 

Sickened, Nan fought against him. The others crowded about, 
laughing and encouraging Smead. Nan fought harder, but 
Swifty was a big man and not without strength, even though 
he was soft from the kind of life he led. 

He crushed Nan to him easily and pressed the flask to her 
lips so forcibly that the blood sprang. Nan closed her eyes and 
screamed; screamed again. Everybody laughed uproariously. 


HAT first scream brought Tiff to his feet like the recoil of a 

tempered spring. The second came just as he reached the 
door, and the laugh froze on the lips of those within the road- 
house when the door came suddenly flying into their midst, 
torn from its fastenings by Tiff’s tremendous thrust, and Tiff’s 
great form catapulted into the room. 

“Tiff!” cried Nanny, gladly. ‘Tiff!’ 

Tiff descended on them. Men spun this way and that. A 
half-drunk girl screamed hysterically as she was tossed half across 
the room, then Nanny felt Smead’s arm torn rudely from around 
her, then there was a great crash of glass. Tiff had thrown him 
bodily through the window. 

‘“‘Let’s get out of here,’’ she heard Tiff saying. Then as she 
stood there, swaying a little, the big fellow snatched her up 
like a feather and carried her outside. There the fresh air speed- 
ily revived her. 

‘“‘Put me down,”’ she said. 

Tiff strode straight ahead. ‘‘When I get ready,” he said. 

Nanny struggled a little. ‘‘Put me down!” she repeated im- 
periously. 

“T’m running this part of the show,” Tiff told her recklessly. 
“You stay right where you are, young lady!”’ 

Nanny was quiet in his arms for a time, while Tiff strode on 
sturdily. Then her shoulders began to shake. Tiff set her 
down in a hurry. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Doggone it, if you’re going to cry!” 

Nanny then laughed outright. Tiff stiffened. There was 
more than mere amusement in that laugh. She faced him there 
in the starlight. 

“T suppose,” she said, ‘‘you are patting yourself on the back 
for staging such a dramatic rescue.” 

Tiff had not exactly looked for this. All along, during their 
acquaintanceship it seemed that he had gotten off on the wrong 
foot with Nanny, and this seemed to be no exception. 

He said shortly, “If there’s any back-patting to be done, 
somebody else will have to do it. As to the rescue stunt, judging 
from the squall you let out a minute or so ago, it sounded to me 
like you were entirely in favor of it just then.”” Old Tiff could 
give her as good as she sent. 

Nanny deliberated. ‘Well,’ she said, finally, “since it’s done, 
it’s done; what do you intend to do with me now?” 

“Take you home,” said Tiff shortly. ‘‘Whether you want to 
go or not.”’ 

“T’ll go,” she said, meekly enough, but even so, Tiff was not 
sure she was not laughing at him. 


T was a silent walk home. An uncomfortable one, at least 

for Tiff. At their door he halted her as she would have 
passed into the house. 

“Nanny,” he said haltingly, “I want you to know I didn’t 
do this just because I wanted to butt in. I did it because— 
because——’”’ he stopped there. 

“Yeah? Because what?” said Nanny, flippantly. 

“Go on to bed!”’ growled Tiff, incensed. 


‘Have to go early if I catch him at home.’ 





Put me down!” 
she repeated 
"I'm running this 
bert of the show,” 
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recklessly 


At breakfast next morning Mitt wanted to know how the eg” 
roast had come out. Nanny looked at Tiff questioningly; de- 
cided that he had said nothing of the affair. 

“About as usual,’”’ she said indifferently. ‘Polly Todd got 
tight.”” She avoided Tiff’s eyes when he looked at her. 

“Tiff,” said Mitt, ‘‘if you don’t mind, I wish you'd finish the 
chores. I want to run over and see Sim Colin about that ditcher. 
‘“‘What happened to the ditcher?’”’ Nanny wanted to know. 

“‘We dropped it into the river yesterday,’’ Mitt told her. 
“T’m responsible for it.”’ 

“I’d wait a while if I were you,” Tiff told him. “I believe we 
can get that thing out of there.”’ 

“Not a chance,” said Mitt decisively. ‘I know that hole. 
That’s deep water and a murderous current through there. Be 
suicide for a man to dive in it.”’ 

Tiff said no more, but after Mitt had gone he came into the 
kitchen where Nanny was working. 

“Want to see some fun?” he asked. 

**Fun?” she repeated. 

“T’m going down and put a cable on that ditcher,”’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘while Mitt’s out of the way. Have it all ready to 
hook onto with the engine and drag out.” 

“T thought you were going to throw somebody through a 
window again. As for the ditcher, I wouldn’t try it,’’ she said 
seriously. ‘‘You know what Mitt said about it; besides, it’s 
Sunday.” 

“The ox is in the ditch, or rather, the ditcher,”’ he said. “‘And 
what Mitt don’t know about diving is a plenty. Coming?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she said promptly. “I’m coming.” 


HEN they arrived at the bank where the cave-in had 

occurred, Nanny stared with widening eyes at the fresh, 
raw earth around which the current sucked and hissed uglily. 
The river, however, was lower, and two feet of ditcher buckets 
now stood above the yellow water. 

‘Tiff!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘don’t go in there! Please don’t!’’ 

“Sure I’m going in,” Tiff kicked off his shoes calmly. ‘‘Can’t 
afford to drop a $5,000 ditcher in the river and not make a stab 
at getting it back. You just sit down there and watch. Don’t 
mind if I shed my shirt and pants. I got diving clothes under- 
neath.”’ 

He procured a lengthy section of the cable they had used on 
the ditcher and secured one end to a tree. Then he coiled the 
cable carefully so that it would unwind smoothly. 

“Easy as falling off a log,” he told her. ‘“‘I’ll just slip down 
with this end, tie it on the ditcher, come back up, and that’s all 


there is to it.” | Continued on page 30 





Tomatoes 
for Summer 
and Winter 


Five good recipes using this 
delicious, healthful fruit 


By Mary E. Bullis 


OLUMBUS, according to tradition, discovered the tomato 
Co his trip to America. He took it to Spain and from 

there it wandered about Europe for some time; then 
returned to flourish in its native country. The love-apple or 
tomato was an ornamental plant in great-grandmother’s garden, 
with supposedly ‘‘poisonous”’ fruit. 

The first person who dared to eat a tomato told others of the 
fruit’s deliciousness and in a short time it was eaten by many. 
Now the tomato is the most popular year ’round vegetable. 
And rightly so for a good supply of tomatoes provides health 
insurance for the whole family, both summer and winter. The 
vitamins A, B and C, together with the minerals and acids of 
this red-ripe fruit, help to build healthy bodies and keep them 
full of ‘‘pep.”’ 

Tomato juice makes a good start for morning meals and can 
be used in place of orange juice for young children. The easiest 
way to make the juice is by the boiling method. Wash and 
stem the tomatoes and cut in pieces, discarding hard cores; 
cover and cook about 5 minutes or until very tender; cool. Then 
press through a sieve to remove the seeds and skins. The cooling 


is important because vitamin C, which prevents tooth decay, - 


scurvy and rheumatic pains, is very unstable at high tempera- 
tures. For canning boil rapidly for 5 minutes; add 14 teaspoons 
salt to each quart of juice and seal in sterile jars. 

Another tomato juice of especially fine color and flavor is 
made by using uncooked tomatoes. Select firm ripe fruit, wash, 
pare and slice. Then force through a sieve. Pour this pulp 
into sterile jars and add 1 teaspoon sugar and 1 teaspoon salt to 
each pint. Partially seal and process in a hot water bath for 
16 minutes. Complete seal and store in cool place. 

When tomato juice is used for a cocktail it is seasoned highly 
with pepper, spices, sauces and horseradish; onion, sauerkraut 
or fruit juices may also be added. Here is a good combination. 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 

1 slice onion 

2 tablespoons ke tchup 
Dash of cayenne pepper 


3 cups tomato juice 
2 teaspoons sugar 
4 cup orange juice 


Let the onion stand in the juice for 2 hours. Remove the onion, 
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Chill or partially 


add the other ingredients and mix well. 
freeze before serving. 
For lunch try the richer 


Creamy Tomato Cocktail 

1g teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon celery salt 
1, cup shaved ice 


114 cups tomato juice 

Dash of pepper 

ly cup heavy cream 
Season the tomato juice and chill. Pour the juice slowly into 
the cream which has been chilled, stirring rapidly to prevent 
curdling. Pour into glasses containing ice and serve at once. 


Tomato Bread 


1g teaspoon salt 114 tablespoons sugar 334 cups bread flour 


1 cup scalded tomato juice 1 tablespoon shortening 

1s compressed yeast cake dissolved in 144 cup luke warm water 
Place the tomato juice in a bowl and add the shortening, salt 
and sugar and mix well. When cooled to luke warm add the 
yeast cake which has been dissolved in the water. Add half of 
the flour and beat until smooth. Add the rest of the flour to 
make a firm dough and knead until elastic. Place in a greased 
bowl and brush the top with melted butter. Let rise about 2 
hours or until double in bulk. Shape into a loaf and place in a 
greased pan. Let rise again until double in bulk and then bake 
1 hour. Have the oven at 400° F. for the first 15 minutes and 
then reduce the heat to 375° F. for the remaining time. To 
make tomato-cheese bread, knead 24 cup of grated cheese into 
the dough before shaping it into a loaf. This makes a good 
bread for either plain or toasted sandwiches. 

For a tomato sandwich mix equal part of tart boiled salad 
dressing with whipped cream; skin and slice tomatoes thin, dip 
the slices in the dressing and place between slices of buttered 
bread. 

Tomatoes make a great variety of salads. Tomato juice can 
be used in place of water for jellied vegetable or meat salads. 
An Ann Arbor tea-room serves alternating wedges of tomato 
and grapefruit with French dressing for a dinner salad. A large 
slice of tomato may be used as the base for a fish or vegetable 

salad. Tomato and cottage cheese combine exceptionally 
well in a salad. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


1 cup cooked peas 14 cup diced celery 14 cup diced cucumber 

6 firm medium-sized tomatoes 1g cup French dressing 
Peel the tomatoes and remove part of the pulp. Sprinkle 
the inside of the tomatoes with salt and let stand inverted 
in a cool place for 30 minutes. Mix the peas, celery, 
cucumber and dressing and let stand 15 minutes. Fill 
the tomato cups with the vegetable mixture. Place on 
crisp lettuce and garnish with mayonnaise. 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 


Salt and pepper Celery salt 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 
1 cup grated American cheese 


1'4 cups fresh bread crumbs 


Cut a small slice off the top of each tomato; scoop out 
the centers. Mix the tomato pulp with the other in- 
gredients, seasoning to taste. Fill the shells with the 
mixture and top with a generous sprinkling of grated 
cheese. Bake in a slow oven, 325° F. until the cheese is 
melted. 

Concluded in September 
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URE, YOU KNOW this young lady 
\J with the powerful follow-through. It’s 
Miss Mildred Didrickson, versatile Texas 
athlete, who has now gone in for the tough- 
est game of all. © Int. News 
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HE LOOKS PEACEFUL ENOUGH HERE, but when the Fire 
Island Lightship is on her job, off the Long Island Shore, she is a 
ly place to live. Four Diesels supply power, electricity, refrigera- 
n the fog-horn, lights and radio beacon. ©vU.&U 
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TICE YOUR 
hand right in the 
electric fan; its 
blades are silk loops, 
and can’t hurt. Does 
it throw air? Yep. 
© Sothelman 













ed YOUR air- 
plane over historic 
Windsor Castle, 
home, prison and 
burial place of Brit- 
ish kings and queens, 
and this is how it 
will look. The town 
of Windsor and a 

limpse of the 

hames River at the 
bottom. © Keystone 


UESS IT’S the 

climate. This 
new hay-loader is 
being patented by 
four Californians of 
Yountville. Equip- 
ment manufacturers 
said to be scrambling 
for it. © Int. News 


haps you'd like this plaid skirt 
h scarf to match? The jacket is 
velvet; the wearer: pretty Patricia 
Ellis of the cinema. © Soibelman 
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Blackberry Time 





The pleasures of picking as well as eating this fruit 
By Mary Louisa Hellings 


HE month of August brings one 
[veri joy to me. It is the time 

blackberries are ripe. I have the 
most alluring place to go that is 
if one can call a blackberry patch an allur- 
ing place. It is in the low end of an 
orchard. Aside from one or two young 
maples and an English hawthorne growing 
there, the blackberries hold reign. Here 
grow the biggest, finest berries ever. 

I go early in the morning before the 
day gets too warm, to pick my berries. 
This is of no interest to the woman who 
goes to the store for ner berries, but to the 
countrywoman it is. She likes her own 
fresh, shiny, berries, and she likes to have 
her own berry patch. So I go to my 
patch early in the morning, because in the 
heat of the day there is no warmer place 
than a blackberry patch, and I want t» 
enjoy picking them. 

In the morning the field sparrows and 
wrens are busily feeding their little ones, 
and singing from atop the tallest bushes. 
It is a happy place, sweet and fresh from 
the night’s dew, and I enjoy it, for it gives 
one peaceful moments for meditating. As 
I make my rounds I drop a big, juicy-ripe 
berry in on the little birds’ heads. Yes, I 
know just where they are, I know too 
where the biggest and finest berries hang 
in the grasses, and I remember where I 
set my full kettles along the pathways, 
year after year. In an hour’s time I often 
have ten to twelve quarts to bring back. 

The berries are spread out on large 
platters and put in a cool place until we 
are ready to use them. In whatever man- 
ner they are to be used, the berries are 
first put into a pan of cold water. All 
those which float are taken out and dis- 
carded. The others are taken up by the 
handful and all stems, blossoms or unripe 
ones are picked out. The good berries 
are then ready to use. 

While there may be a number of ways 
of using blackberries, I am only giving 
four recipes for their use. 


Fresh Blackberry Pie 


1 qt. fresh blackberries 114 cups sugar 
2 crusts 2'4 tablespoons quick cooking tapioca 


Method: Mix berries, sugar and minute 
tapioca and let stand for 10 or 15 minutes, 
or until the pastry is made. After placing 
bottom crust in pie plate, prick with fork 
and fill even full with above mixture. Cover 
with top crust in which are small incis- 
ions. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) for 15 
minutes, then moderate oven to (350° F.) 
for 30 minutes longer. Canned _ black- 


berries used for pie require only 11% table- 
spoons of tapioca and no sugar. Serves 
5 to 6. 


Blackberry Jelly 


Berries which are a little under-ripe are 
best for jelly making. Wash the berries 
and put into a preserving kettle. Crush 
with a wooden spoon. Cook until juice 
runs freely. No water is added. Pour 
into jelly bag and allow to drain without 
squeezing, because squeezing the bag 





makes the jelly cloudy. Measure strained 
juice, put back in kettle and boil about 
15 minutes. Then add 34 cup of heated 
sugar to each cup of juice. Stir until 
sugar is dissolved and boil slowly until it 
sheets from spoon held aloft. All scum 
should be carefully skimmed off as it rises 
during the boiling. Pour into hot glasses 
and cover with paraffin when cold. Keep 
in a cool, dry place. 


Blackberry Jam 


To every pound of washed berries (not 
over ripe) add equal number pounds of 
white sugar. Mash berries well in a pre- 
serving kettle and cook slowly until thick. 
Pour into small jars and seal with paraffin 
when cold. 


Canned Blackberries 


Ripe, freshly-picked berries should be 
used for canning. Clean and place ber- 
ries in colander and wash by lifting it up 
and down in a pan of cold water. Handle 
the berries as carefully as possible so as 
not to crush them. Drain. Add to each 
quart of berries one cup of sugar and let 
stand for several hours in kettle in which 
they are to be cooked. Let come to a 
boil and remove all scum which rises. 
Boil for 10 minutes then ladle into warm 
glass jars which with tops have been 
boiled and left in water until ready to use. 
Seal tightly at once. Label and place in 
a cool, dark closet. 


Keeping Well 


Are you too thin? 


mind that a body weight 15 or more 

pounds below normal is of great mat- 
ter not only in the young who have not 
yet reached their full stature, but also in 
adults in whom such a condition produces 
general depletion. These observations do 
not apply of course to states of emaciation 
brought about by actual disease, but refer 
only to those who are constitutionally thin. 
It has long been an established fact that 
the underweight child has a great handi- 
cap, his growth is slow, his mentality de- 
layed, and he is more susceptible to disease 
than the normal weight group. 

What is the reason for being under- 
weight? We take it for granted that it is 
normal for some to be thin and others fat. 
But if we question these too fat or too thin 
people, we usually find ample explanation 
in faulty food habits and it is clear that 
the thin adult eats too little and the fat 
one too much. It is therefore a question 
of food amount or of calories. If more 
calories are taken than one needs he will 
store the excess as fat; if he takes less than 
his body requires to keep his engine going 
and repair tissue waste, it is obvious that 
he will be underweight, and furthermore 
he will complain of feeling tired, he will be 
irritable and fault-finding, all because his 
body is crying out for more food. 

The solution of the problem of gaining 
weight is therefore a matter of changing 
food habits, not only in regard to the 
quantity but also the kind. There is a 
French saying which our underweight 
friends will do well to remember; that is 
“The appetite grows with eating.” In 
other words the more one eats the more 
the stomach stretches, and consequently 


[: is of very real importance to bear in 


By E. C. Dubois, M. D. 


the more food required to fill it, and to 
satisfy hunger sensations. 

Foods that provide the most calories 
with the least bulk are most suitable for 
increasing weight. These are cream, 
butter, oil, cheese, sugar and starchy 
foods. It is important, however, that 
with these should be eaten plenty of 
vegetables and fruits to provide vitamins, 
minerals and roughage, and meat, fish and 
eggs to provide the protein which supplies 
body building material. 


Insulin as a Tonic 


F the appetite fails to be stimulated 

and it is impossible to take increased 
amounts of food, the administration of in- 
sulin three times daily before meals will 
act as a tonic, quickly increasing the desire 
for food. While ordinarily this extreme 
measure is not necessary, the excellent re- 
sults which follow justify its use in all 
obstinate cases of this sort. This treatment 
is not at all dangerous after careful in- 
struction by the doctor in the use of the 
hypodermic needle for this purpose, and 
need be continued only a few weeks. In 
addition to these measures cod-liver oil is 
recommended. 

It is quite as important to conserve 
energy as well as to provide more in the 
form of calories. This is done by observing 
periods of daily rest especially after eating. 
One should practise relaxation and repose. 
The thin person habitually performs 
many unnecessary movements which burn 
up the equivalent of perhaps a thousand 
calories a day. With more rest, nerve 
control] and a carefully adjusted diet, the 
cure of uncomplicated underweight is 
assured. 
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Charles F. Stevens 


takes a peep at filmland 
and gives his zmpressions 
of the current crop of 


ae 





Grace Moore and Leo Carrillo in the 
new “‘musical,”’ ‘Love Me Forever.”’ 
As good as "One Night of Love,” 


Mid-Summer Pictures **""“* 


Swell 


Love Me Forever Grace Moore, who has come to be THE 

great feminine voice of the singing screen, 
repeats her triumph of “One Night of Love.’’ The story is not 
much—what matters is that Grace is given full opportunity to 
sing, including two whole scenes of opera. Excellent. Don’t miss. 


The Informer To my mind, Victor McLaglen as the brutish 

and confused lout of the Dublin slums who 
sells his friend to death at the hands of the police has made the 
best picture of the year. Probably also the best performance 
of this sterling actor’s career. A stupid, helpless thug goes 
inevitably to meet the doom decreed him by the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. Too sombre for many people, of course. 


Becky Sharp Because it’s the first full-length color photo- 

play; because it’s a brilliant (sometimes too 
brilliant!) advance in the use of color; and because it’s as much 
a prophecy of the future as was the first complete talkie, this 
must be seen. For itself, it is a dull and confused Napoleonic 
costume drama from Thackeray’s “‘Vanity Fair,”’ with Miriam 
Hopkins. 


Public Hero No.1 Number three in the current cycle of 

““G-Men”’ pictures, and a sure winner. 
Joseph Calleia enthralling as a new type of gangster, with splen- 
did work by Lionel Barrymore, Jean Arthur and others. Good 
writing and direction, much gunnery if you like that. Nothing 
better of its type. 


Good to Better 


The Glass Key Dashiell Hammett of “The Thin Man” has 

written this corking tale of violent and sinister 
people. George Raft and a grand cast interpret it with hard- 
boiled success. If you like your drama straight, this is it. 


Nell Gwyn A vivid, swift, gay biography of the favorite bad 

girl of King Charles II. Well played, beautifully 
costumed and pictured. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Anna 
Neagle. Never heard of ’em? Don’t let that keep you away. 


People Will Talk Charles Ruggles and Mary Boland make the 

most of a situation in which a suburban 
husband and wife fake a quarrel to teach a married daughter a 
lesson. When their little plot backfires and they get entangled 
in their own web, there is much fun. What a perfect team! 


Men Without Names Another “G-Men” celluloid with plenty 
of action and gun-play. But the film 
Stresses the quiet work behind the scenes with which the Gov- 


ernment’s ace sleuths lay gangland’s guerrillas by the heels. 
Lynne Overman, Fred MacMurray, Madge Evans. Not so 
violent as some. 


Vagabond Lady A light, fast-moving comedy wherein the 

prodigal son comes home to take away (and 
they make it seem reasonable, too) the sweetheart of his more 
proper brother. Robert Young, Evelyn Venable and a delightful 


cast. Good fun. 
Only Fair 


Sanders of the River Even the magnificent voice of the great 

colored star, Paul Robeson, is not 
enough to save this story of British ‘‘white man’s burden”’ stuff 
in Africa. The photography is excellent. So-so. 


Oil for the Dishonest picture-making at its worst. 
Lamps of China Hollywood turned a good, honest novel 

telling of oil company exploitation of China 
into a film wherein the company looks like God’s gift to the 
heathen. Pat O’Brien, Josephine Hutchinson, Jean Muir and the 
rest do what they can, despite the perverted ending. A good 
film ruined. 


Stranded Mixed-up drama of labor troubles, bridge building 

and love. The skill and humor of the director, 
Kay Francis and George Brent bring some sort of order out of 
chaos. Down the middle—no more. 


The Flame Within Devoted to explaining that good-looking 

women psychiatrists who are so successful 
at solving the problems of others with calmness and precision, 
can’t do a thing about their own conflicts of heart and mind. 
Ann Harding, Herbert Marshall. Fairish. 


Murder in the Fleet Curious over-mixture of low comedy 

with blood-and-thunder. Mark up one 
thrilling scene wherein our hero wrestles with a madman all 
over a powder chamber on a big battle-wagon. Elsewhere, 
comedy kills the thrills and the thrills spoil the comedy. Robert 
Taylor, Jean Parker and a passel of comedians. 


In Caliente There is little sense in any screen musical, but 

this fable of hot doings in Caliente—near Holly- 
wood—has even less than usual. One splendid dance scene and 
one outstanding song. Edward Horton, Dolores Del Rio, Pat 
O’Brien. Hardly worth an evening. 


Trash 


No More Ladies Robert Montgomery, a bounder married to 
Joan Crawford, resumes his infidelities, where- 
upon his wife digs up all the people {Continued on page 27 
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School Days Again— 


Clothes which will be suitable of plain material with the belt, 


\ YACATION is nearly over. 
Although outwardly fussing 
that this should be so, still 
underneath most youngsters, rather 
tired of the long period at home, are 
excited over having daily contacts 
again with friends of their own age. 
Even the idea of lessons once more 
doesn’t seem too bad at the minute, 
The small girl whose enjoyment of the first day of school is 
not doubled by wearing a new dress is an unusual type. It 
seems, someway, most fitting to start a new year with a new 
dress. Then, too, many of the dresses on hand are too short 
or too tight because of the summer’s growth, or are faded from 
sun and washing. A new dress that can be easily made at a 
small cost will bring much happiness to its wearer. 


G, At the left, No. 592, is illustrated one of the high-necked over- 
blouse types that have been seen so frequently in older girls’ 
clothes. Because this is so, little daughter will feel very sophis- 
ticated with one of the same sort and it is youthful in appearance 
in spite of its up-to-date lines. Any of the firmer materials like 
gingham, percale, pique and other heavy cottons could be used 
successfully to make it. Later on, it would be an admirable 
model for woolen material. Choose the same color for the 
buttons as for the collar and cuffs. Red, white and blue diagonal 
plaid might be used for this number, with red for the belt, collar 
and cuffs and buttons. Short sleeves can be made instead of 
long sleeves. If liked, the main part of the dress could be made 
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and becoming to little 
daughter 


By Jane Moreland 


collar and cuffs of a contrasting or 
figured material. Designed for 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. 8 years re- 
quires 2!. yards of 39-inch material 
with |!» yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


@. The center dress conceals beneath 
the buttoned-over skirt, shorts that 
may be worn without the skirt after school hours. Chambray, 
Indian Head or gingham would be attractive materials for 
this simple little dress. Bright colors are being worn much 
this year and with the tanned skin they are effective. No. 
2772 is designed for 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 8 years requires 2 
yards of 39-inch for blouse and skirt; 1 yard of 35-inch for shorts. 
In most sections, September and part of October are still 
warm months. No. 800, at the right, is an at- 
tractive model, and cool and comfortable to 
wear as well. It may be made in three different 
ways as illustrated in the lerge and small sketches; 
one, with the cape buttoned on, another with 
puffed sleeves and the third 
sleeveless. If made of one of 
the new crinkled cottons, it 
would not need ironing after 
tubbing. Designed for 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 8 years 
requires 1!4 yards of 39-inch 
material. 









































Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 


Be sure to give number and size required. 


1935 Summer Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Give your Child a Break 


Start him with a clean slate, 
as you would an adopted 


decided advantage. child 


HE world is always pitying 
the adopted child and yet 
in many ways he has a 


Our own Mary is nagged 
when she wants to read, ad- 
monished not to strain her 
eyes when she wants to watch 
the scenery on a motor trip and 
hounded constantly about her 
sight, because her Aunt Mary, whom she resembles, had weak 
eyes and needed glasses in her teens. 

If Robert coughs we immediately pour various and dire 
cough remedies down his throat, insist he put on his flannels and 
keep out of drafts—all because his second cousin died of tubercu- 
losis at about his age. 

We know our family history too well and whenever our own 
child shows the slightest symptom of some disease that has 
caused either a serious condition or death, we proceed to frighten 
him by discussing the tragedy and dwelling upon our fears that 
he “‘is going the same way.” 


Inherited Handicaps Not Common 


HILDREN’S minds are easily influenced and the worst we 

can possibly do is to keep before them the thought of some 
physical handicap that they are likely to have inherited. I 
knew a lad who actually believed he was deaf, because his 
grandfather had been thus afflicted and because at some time 
he had failed to hear as readily as his mother thought he should. 
When her son’s report came after a school examination and 
she found listed “hearing, excellent,’”’ she was bitter in her de- 
nunciation of school examinations. Fortunately his father took 
him to the family 
physician for a second 
examination, and it 
was then admitted 
that there was no 
reason for thinking 
that he had inherited 
defective hearing. 

Physical inheri- 
tances are not the 
only ones we try to 
fix upon our hapless 
children. 

If father’s younger 
brother ran away to 
sea when he was six- 
teen, we dwell upon 
it as a warning to our 
own William, thus fix- 
ing in his plastic mind 
the idea of running 
away to sea. If a 
member of mother’s 
family was involved 
in serious trouble, hav- 
ing used money that 
belonged to his em- 
ployer, we watch 
Charles with suspi- 
cious eyes and when he 
finds a penny on the 
floor and doesn’t look 
for an owner, we moan 
and groan and discuss 
before him the prob- 
ability that he will 
sooner or later see the 
inside of a prison cell. 

Perhaps mother in 
her youth flirted fool- 
ishly and caused her 
family much anxiety. 
When baby Ruth be- 
gins to toddle we 
watch her with un- 


By L. Mitchell Thornton 





pitying eyes and as she grows 
older we caution and warn and 
try to keep her from even 
friendly relations with boys. 
The result is that we condemn 
her to a lonely girlhood and 
wrecked life, or drive her to the 
very things we seek to prevent. 

Father, knowing the mistakes 
he made in his youth, makes a 
greater one in his manhood when he takes it for granted that 
only by the sternest discipline can he prevent his son’s walking 
in the same path. 

If Beatrice resembles her grandmother we at once think she 
must of necessity inherit all her grandmother’s virtues, and 
proceed to shut our eyes to the faults we should see and correct. 

When we take an adopted child into the home we know 
nothing as to inherited tendencies, natural traits and physical 
or mental hazards. We can therefore see clearly and our judg- 
ment is less likely to be biased. 

The truth is every child is different from every other child. 
Betty’s eyes may be the color of her grandmother’s and yet 
weak while her grandmother’s were strong. Peter may love 
the water and find his greatest pleasure in swimming. Why 
should we deprive him of this healthful recreation because his 
great uncle was drowned while being foolhardy? To try to 
keep Peter out of the water is to run the risk of having him yield 
to the temptation of going in when no one is around. 


Consider the Child’s Natural Bent 


ARY wants to be a nurse but is given a business education 
because her mother was a successful stenographer, holding a 
; highly lucrative posi- 
tion before her mar- 
riage. Robert loves 
out door life, and 
dreams of being a 
surveyor, but his 
father and his 
father’s father were in 
a bank, so he must 
live up to the family 
tradition. Herman 
loves the farm, and 
every tree and plant . 
and animal on it, but 
his Uncle Herman, 
whom he physically 
resembles, was a suc- 
cessful lawyer, so he 
is bundled off to law 
school, and his family 
wonders why the only 
time he seems happy 
is when he comes 
home to go fishing. 

Instead of pitying 
the adopted child, we 
might do well to pity 
our own child, and the 
handicap under which 
he labors. Let’s give 
our own child the 
advantage of a clean 
slate, and consider 
him as a distinct per- 
sonality, not the rein- 
carnation of some an- 
cestor. 


Don’t Tet excessive 

fears for her safety 

spoil all your child's 
fun 





Continued from 


Salvage for Cwm‘! 
the Green Goose 


“Umm. If they don’t get here pretty soon, and the sea rises, 
she’ll bust in two. Yeah, and come ashore.” 

There was a general nodding of heads in agreement. Eyes 
left off inspecting the wreck to study the shore line in the imme- 
diate vicinity—high cliffs with white-churned water at their base, 
broken here and there by diminutive little coves, steep of beach, 
up which the breakers were racing with roar and hiss. The 
eyes went back to the wreck. 

“‘More’n a million feet of redwood lumber aboard her,” said a 
speaker. 

Someone gave a low whistle. 

“‘Whoever owns the property along here will be in luck! Ac- 
cording to law lumber coming ashore like that belongs to the 
land owner.” 

“Hmm. I didn’t know that! Well, if it’s true, watch the 
Coast Development Company and old man Fink grab onto it.” 

“Pity it couldn’t be somebody decent!” 

Again there was a nodding of heads, and a further studying 
of the wreck. 


ANDOLPH THOMPSON, one-time shipping man, standing 

there looking, listening, began to feel an odd tingling go 
through him; and the more that he stood and studied the aban- 
doned vessel, the more the sensation grew. 

Abandoned. /f it really were abandoned . 

A short, thickset man with small eyes thrust himself into the 
front line of watchers and peered out at 
the wreck. As he peered, a satisfied 
look went over his pudgy face and in- 
voluntarily he ran tongue around lips. 

“Huh,” muttered a watcher standing 
near Randy, ‘‘there’s old Fink now. Look 
at him looking! Just as though he’s got 
the lumber stacked on his land already.”’ 

Randy glanced at the new arrival, had 
a vague impression that he had seen him 
somewhere before, and instantly, without 
reason, disliked him. Disliked him, and 
felt the tingling sensation redouble. The 
curious current of thought began burning 
through him. Abandoned ves- 


Ol « ~» « Wavemge .. «.. 

He drew himself out of the col 
front row and back through the i 
crowd, slowly went toward his i 
car—and his mind got up to bese 


top speed. Why not pick up 
some sort of power boat, slap a 
line aboard the wreck, yank it 
off at high tide—there was an 
even chance that it was wedged 
between rocks and not hanging 
on a spike-like one—and tow 
it around to Port Miguel and 
claim salvage. If she started 
to go to pieces while being 
towed ‘ 

“There ought to be some sort of beach 
around here,”’ said Randy. 
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his daughter’s. You know, Marian. She runs the tea-room.”’ 
But Randy was making for his car. 


EN minutes later he was slamming into the Green Goose, 
was calling to a girl sitting at a flat-topped desk in the corner: 

‘‘Miss Wade! Please! Come quick! There’s a steam-schooner 
ashore and " 

He stopped short. 
staring out a window. 

“*Miss Wade,” said Randy. 

Slowly she turned, and looked at him. 

Randy dropped his own eyes. “Oh, I’m sorry. 
have come shouting in like that. You’ve 
bad news?”’ 

She summoned up a smile. ‘It wasn’t the best of news.” 

““Well,”’ and Randy went toward her, ‘“‘maybe I’ve got some 
news that’ll sort of counteract it—if it’s money bad-news. 
There’s a steam-schooner ashore on Ragged Reef and Fis 
Randy poured out his tale. 

When he came to the name of pudgy-faced Mr. Fink, Marian 
Wade stiffened; when he finished, she was on her feet. And she 
was a different Marian Wade. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t you know it!’’ she cried. There was a moment of 
tense silence. Then: “I hadn’t intended telling anybody this. 
But now, I’m going to tell you. I’ve got to tell somebody.”’ And 
she told of Lester Fink, head of the Coast Development Com- 
pany, forecloser of mortgages. 

“T shouldn’t burden you with my troubles,” she finished, 
smiling miserably. ‘It’s the old story, you know: ‘hard-hearted 
villain forecloses mortage on unsuspecting orphan!’ But I 
really didn’t think it of Lester Fink.” 

Randy listened gravely. When she had finished, he extended 
his hand once more. “If you don’t mind,” he said, ‘‘we’ll shake 
hands again. We're partners. And if we have any luck at all, 

what this partnership will do to Lester Fink is 
plenty.” 
They shook hands, and the light in his eyes 
burned down into Marian’s, and the light in her 
eyes burned back. 


Marian Wade continued to sit at the desk, 


I needn’t 
you’ve had 


Y noon many of the watch- 

ers on the cliffs had gone 
home. Those who remained 
saw in the distance a fishing 
boat, south bound, and gave it 
no more attention than it de- 
served; the coastal waters were 
always alive with fishing boats, 
Port Miguel being the home for 
a hundred and more. 

It was only when the boat, 
instead of continuing south, 
slowed down and began to 
stand in toward the wreck, that 
it became an object of interest. 
It was one of the fishing craft 
that in the past year had made 
Port Miguel their headquarters. 
It was larger than an ordinary 
fisher; stout, with high deck- 
house, aft of which was a short, 
heavy mast and at the base two 
massive towing bitts, for towing 
sardine lighters. Its Diesel ex- 
hausted through a smoke-stack. 

Now at reduced speed it 
came on, heaving up and down 


He stopped. He remembered there . 7 “We tow her back. On the swell, its powerful motor 
was a beach, a half mile to the north. SS “i ae - wards,’ said Tony. idling and coughing intermit- 


Not a huge one, but big enough. Then 
he: shook his head—the beach probably 
belonged to this man Fink, too. 

“Say,” he said to a man getting out of a car, “does all this 
coast line belong to this man Fink?”’ 

“Fink?” said the other. ‘“‘Who’s Fink?” 

Randy asked another, and another. And then hurried back to 
tall Ed Dunphy. 

“Say, Ed! Does all this beach north of here belong to this 
real-estate man Fink?” 


Ed Dunphy looked toward the beach; pondered. ‘No! 


That’s the Wade beach. Fink’s land don’t run up anywhere 
near that far.” 

For an instant Randy stood as though he hadn’t heard. And 
then: ‘‘Wade?”’ he cried. 

“Yeah. Originally belonged to old man Wade, and now it’s 





3 ay dh ted tently. And now to be seen . 


aboard were half a dozen men 
and one woman. 

At a safe distance off Ragged Reef, the fishing boat nosed up 
into the wind, stopped, and two of the men swung over a dory. 
Into it dropped three of the men and the girl. Vigorously two 
of the men began to row in toward the wreck. 

The interest of the watchers lining the cliffs became round- 
eyed, living, vocal. But none more so than by a pudgy-faced, 
little-eyed man in the front rank, and, nearby, a heavy, red- 
faced man, apparently Scandinavian, in blue suit and uniform 
cap. 

The dory disappeared beneath the schooner’s weather quarter. 
For a moment nothing was to be seen. And then, above the 
schooner’s rail, appeared a head a man; two men, and 
the girl. And from two of the watchers on (Cont. on page 28 
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Your Milking 
Machine 


By F. C. Barney 


F you are using a mechanical milker on 

your dairy herd and the usual pre- 
scribed methods of cleaning are not giving 
you the quality of milk you would expect, 
try the method used in Bower’s Dairy, 
which supplies milk to the children’s hos- 
pital of the University of Iowa. 

“About three times a week,” says Mr. 
Bowers, “‘I make a solution with one 
pound of tri-sodium phosphate to three 
gallons of water. I put all the rubber 
parts into this and heat the water as hot 
as I can with the steam line. The parts 
are allowed to soak for 10 to 15 minutes, 
then I take them out and rinse with cold 
water. At other times the inflations are 
rinsed and washed and soaked in a chlorine 
solution between milkings.”’ 


Try Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


R. Bowers goes on to explain that 

bacterial counts on his milk are always 
checked closely at the university labora- 
tory. In spite of his boiling the parts and 
trying every method he knew of handling 
his machine, his counts on milk several 
months ago were running up as high as 
50,000. There was an accompanying high 
count of B. Coli which was particularly 
objectionable to the university men. 

Almost desperate, Mr. Bowers got the 
idea of the tri-sodium treatment and de- 
cided to give it a trial. Much to his sur- 
prise and that of the laboratory men the 
count on his milk dropped to an average 
of 10,000. 

While tri-sodium phosphate is often 
recommended as a valuable asset to the 
other disinfectant solutions, it has gen- 
erally been regarded simply as a cleaning 
agent. It is present in most cleaners and 
water softeners. 


Lye and Chlorine Solutions 


HE experiment stations and milking 


machine companies will tell you that the | 
use of steam or holding of inflations in a | 


hot water bath will prove very effective 
in reducing the contamination of milk 
from the machines. And further, if steam 
is not available, that the chlorine solutions 
or a .3 to .5 per cent lye solution should be 
used for immersing inflations in a crock or 
for filling them on a rack between milking 
periods. 

Both solutions are used widely and en- 
dorsed highly 
dairymen and by many manufacturers of 
machines. On account of its greater 
stability, the lye solution is generally pre- 
ferred if the inflations are to be kept in a 
crock. 

Mr. Bowers asserts that his tri-sodium 
phosphate treatment apparently has no 
bad effects on the rubber and that this 
method seems to really get at the “‘bugs’”’ 
which are imbedded and are not killed 
even with boiling. As he has been using 
his system now for several months with 
constant checks from the university, there 
is evidently something valuable in his idea. 


2 aa 


National Service Bulletins for the dairy 
farmer: No. 74, Trench and Pit Silos; No. 
60, Feeding Dairy Cows: No. 63, Feeding 
Dairy Calves. Three cent stamp brings all. 
Address: National Service, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Worm 


It is a settled fact that nicotine 
is the surest material for expelling 
round worms in poultry. 


The question is, how can nicotine 
best be administered? How can you 
get it down in the lower intestine 
where the worms are in sufficient 
strength to be effective and yet not 
harm the bird? 


The answer is Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder! In this product the 
nicotine is combined with other 
materials so that it doesn’t go into 
action until it is in contact with the 
enemy (round worms). That’s what 
makes it so effective and at the same 
time nontoxic to the bird. We got 
1002 worms from 110 birds in 48 hours 
with a single dose of worm powder. 
That shows you how effective it is. 


Now the next thing you want to 
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MODERN, EASY, 


EFFECTIVE WAY T0 
Your Poultry! 


know is how Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder is administered—and that’s 
simple as ABC. It’s a single dose 
flock treatment. You just give it 
in a small quantity of mash (moist or 
dry).A single treatment does the job. 


Try this modern method of worm- 
ing your flock. No more trouble to 
worm your birds than to feed them. 
It gets the worms. No bad effects. 
And the cost is very small—about a 
cent per bird for small flocks and a 
half-cent for the larger flocks. Ask 
for Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
at your Dr. Hess dealer or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


NOTE: Jf you'd rather use a worm 
remedy in tablet form get Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Worm Tablets. They’re the same as 
worm powder except in tablet form. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 


°]1 28.54 in a Week 





J \= 
DIESEL- NS SA 
GASOLINE - KEROSENE <= 
Enclosed « Self-Oiling ¢ Roller Bearing 
A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
one to work and watch it pay foritself. Sold 
Direct From Factory to You! Write today 
for FREE Catalog and Literature. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
162 C Oakland Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. HARRISBURG, PA. 


, EDWARDS 3.10555 
SHINGLES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
2 weather before advancing 
SS costs force next price raise. 

. Send roof measurements. 





















Ask for Catalog 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
801-851 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Hot, Tired, Aching 
Burning Feet! 
Comforted by 


(Gticura 


OINTMENT 


1E S| 


and Power Lawnmowing Attachme 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & oy 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


When answering advertisements say, 
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Free 





“I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


Selling Stark Trees 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. ¢..% 
Fulk, Indiana couttee sells Stark 
Trees in SPARE TIME. He earned 
3128. 54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 
ul outdoor work. No cash or ex- 
perteoce needed. Mail Coupon for 
REE Selling Outfit and 4 Le PRAL 
SALESMAN PLA 
WEEKLY — Caan BONUSES 






J.T. FULK 
Indiana valuable Prizes Weekly. 
If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, 
Box S.W. 12 Louisians, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 


B.J.-8-35 








S ~jeheanw AUTOS 


> ond DIESELS 


Sm LOS ANGELES 


Learn al! branches Auto Repairing and Diesel opera- 
tion. Train in California. Easy-to-learn, practical 
shop methods, under working conditions identical to 
actual shop practice. Trained men in demand. We 
teach you to qualify for good 
jobs. Brand-new equip t,late f 
models, Autos and Diesels. Bi 
staff, individual instruction. Old- Coach railroad 
est, largest trade echee lin West. Est. fare allowed to 
1905. Farnroomand board while learn- L. A., from any 
ing. Mail coupon for FREE 800) * 

eS — eee ee ee eee ce = 

parronay s woos ' 

Dept. 8 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. ry 
Send “te owe k and De.asiis of Auto-Diesel Course. ‘i 








Special Offer: 
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Take Your Choice 


of these MANY 
FINE GIFTS 


EVEREADy 


Flashlight 


A handy light to have around 
A single turn of the barrel gives 
a brilliant flood light Another 
turn and you have a sharp 400 
foot beam which will light the 
way clear out to the barn. Given 
complete with bulb and bat- 
teries for two or more sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1.50. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES are 
$1.00 for 4 yrs.; 2 yrs 50c, or 
on trial, | yr. 25c. 









Handy 
Needlecase 


Just the 
thing you 
need for 
this sum- 
mer’s sewing. A needle 
for every purpose and 
a handy pair of nickel-plated embroidery scissors 
besides. 138 pieces, all in an attractive Royal 
Blue or Mandarin Red leatherette folder. Con- 
venient size 3” x 5” when closed Given for 
only two subscriptions at 25c each. 


CHECKERBOARD 
CAKE PANS 


Three 9-inch pans with 
special checkerboard 
mould. Makes unusu- 
ally attractive cakes 
Something ‘‘different” 
Baked in these unique 
pans your cakes will be 
the feature of your church 
bazaars and fairs this 
winter. Given for two or 
three subscriptions 
amounting to 75 cents. 





2-Bladed 
JACK KNIFE 






A big two-bladed Remington 
ne Knife. Easy to open. 

andsome, durable Pyremite 
handle. Colors green or 
amber. Blades of fine 
quality tempered steel. 
Here's a knife that will 
hold the kind of a keen 
ec'ze you like. Yours 
for only 2 subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents 
each. 


TYPEWRITER 






A practical type- 
writer for children 
and grownups 
alike. Compact 
and well built. 
Does almost 
anything a 
big type- 
writer will do. 
Given for 
two or more subscriptions totaling $1.00. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal counts towards any of 
these gifts. Send names and addresses of all 
subscribers along with the money you collect 
and tell us which gift you want. It will be 
sent promptly. These zifts are only given for 
subscriptions and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 736 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Crazy Patch” Fields 


Strip cropping is fast going 
places because it helps to 
check erosion 


By Ivy M. Howard 


HIS method of cropping is a form of 
[contour farming in which strips of 

densely-growing, erosion-resistant 
crops, such as alfalfa, lespedeza, sweet 
clover, Sudan grass, timothy, and the 
small grains, are alternated across the 
slope with strips of cultivated row crops. 
The strips of erosion-resistant crops check 
the speed of the runoff, filter out the soil 
being carried by the water, and cause the 
land to absorb moisture. 

The United States government has 
recognized the value of strip cropping, and 
on the huge federal soil erosion control 
projects in South Carolina, Ohio, Califor- 
nia, and some 25 other states thousands of 
farmers are producing their feed and cash 
crops in alternating strips on hillside fields. 

It is the feed produced by the strips of 
erosion-resistant plants that causes strip 
cropping to fit in so well with most farming 
plans. The feed crops must be grown 
somewhere, and there are no disadvantages 
in growing them where they will save soil 
as well as produce feed. In some cases it 
has been found decidedly to the farmer’s 
advantage from the standpoint of feed pro- 
duction alone to grow the feed crops in 
strips. The long, narrow fields require 
less labor than do square fields and permit 
more efficient use of machinery. On 
terraced fields, strips of feed crops can be 
used advantageously to protect newly 
constructed terraces. 


Sodded Strips Catch Silt 


OIL conservation and moisture control 

which result from strip cropping are 
well illustrated by experiments conducted 
at Guthrie, Okla. On the Red Plains Soil 
Erosion Experiment Station farm in May, 
1934, a 2.52-inch rain washed 7,500 pounds 
of soil per acre from a field that had been 
planted in cotton alone, while on a similar 
field planted in cotton with alternating 
strips of alfalfa the soil lost per acre was 
only 66 pounds. Not only was the soil 
loss on the single-cropped field 100 times 
as great as on the strip-cropped field, but 
the water runoff on the field planted in 
cotton alone was 16 times as great as was 
the runoff from the strip cropping field. 

Strip cropping is helpful in controlling 
soil losses and water runoff on any degree 
of slope, although on steep slopes the 
efficiency of this method is greatly in- 
creased when it is used in combination 
with terraces. On steep slopes not ex- 


ceeding 6 to 8 per cent, the alternating 
strips of thickly planted crops supplement 
the work of the terraces in many ways. 
They provide a close ground cover; they 
hold soil with their thick, fibrous roots; 
they act as an absorbent for the rainfall; 
they spread water which collects in rivu- 
lets on cultivated areas; and they settle 
soil which is being carried by the water. 

On unterraced fields with slope not 
greater than 2 per cent, 25-foot strips of 
erosion-resistant crops alternated with 75- 
foot strips of clean row crops at regular 
intervals from the top to the bottom of 
the hill have proved to be almost 100 per 
cent effective in checking soil losses. In 
dry regions strip cropping may be success- 
fully used without terraces in controlling 
erosion on land with a slope as great as 
6 per cent. The width of the strip of 
erosion-resistant crop is increased and the 
width of the clean row crop lessened as 
the degree of slope increases. 

Row Crops In Between 

N the government soil erosion control 

project at Lindale, Tex., unterraced 
land with 3 per cent slope or less is strip- 
cropped with 25 feet of control strip and 75 
feet of clean tilled crops. On terraced land 
with slope up to 3 per cent alternate ter- 
races are stripped with closely-drilled crops 
of cowpeas, redtop, sorghum, small grains, 
or lespedeza. Land with from 3 to 8 per 
cent slope is stripped with 25 feet of some 
erosion-resistant crop and 50 feet of a 
clean tilled crop. All cultivated land with 
more than 8 per cent slope is farmed with 
alternating 50-foot strips of closely planted 
erosion-resistant crops and clean culti- 
vated crops. 

The importance of keeping the width of 
the strips of clean tilled row crops narrow 
is well shown by results obtained on the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station farm. On 
a slope of 16 per cent a strip of corn 36 
feet wide lost 12 tons of soil per acre in 
one year and a nearby strip of corn twice 
as wide lost 60 tons per acre during the 
same period. Doubling the width of the 
strips caused five times as much soil to be 
lost. This was because the water had 
twice as far to run across the cultivated 
land and gained much velocity, thereby 
greatly increasing its soil-carrying capacity. 

The area to be sown in a soil erosion- 
resistant crop on terraced fields on many 
of the federal erosion control projects, is 
in many cases, determined by laying off 
rows from the lower side of one terrace 
and the upper side of the second terrace 
below. This allows the irregular areas 
that would ordinarily be used in short 
point rows to come against alternate ter- 
races which are to be planted in a feed or 
soil improvement crop. Thus all point 
rows are eliminated. 
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High Farming at Elmwood The 


AUGUST, 1935 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
It is the general impression, I 


believe, that a farm is a place where 
nothing ever happens, and that millions of 
country boys and girls have left home and 
gone to the cities because there there is 
something doing all the time. 

I suppose that is true in a certain sense. 
Wherever there are lots of people there 
will be lots of activity, though whether the 
activities are all good is another question 
entirely. However, I can’t imagine any 
place where there are more things happen- 
ing than happen on any farm like Elm- 
wood. Most of them are unimportant, of 
course, but there is scarcely an hour of 
any day that something does not occur, 
interesting to the whole family, which is 
the main thing. 

Wherever there are children there is 
something doing, and between the two 
Webb children and Smith’s family (there 
are four Varinelli youngsters now; guess I 
didn’t tell you) somebody is always getting 
a cut finger, a bruised toe, a skinned knee, 
being stung by a yellowjacket, poisoned by 
ivy, scared by a turkey-gobbler, tumbled 
out of a tree, fallen into the creek, lost in 
the neighbor’s woods, or some of the 
thousand other mishaps every parent 
knows about. 

Then there is always the weather, which 
is much more of an event in the country 
than in cities. The dry weather, the wind 
storm that blew half the peaches off the 
trees, the rain storm that drowned eight of 
the smallest chicks, the lightning bolt that 
split a big honey-locust tree to smithereens 
and blew every electric fuse in the house, 
the leak that developed in the barn roof 
right over the hay, as it always does, and 
so on and so on. 

Smith got a bad kick from the tractor 
motor, and went around with his arm in a 
sling for two weeks, though luckily nothing 


was broken. I got too much arsenic up 
my nose when mixing pizen for the spuds, 
and had a headache and felt miserable for 
a week. Gladys upset a pan of hot water 
and scalded her ankle good. And finally 
two of my certified spud customers called 
me up and said they would not be able to 
pay me for them before fall, if at all. 

That reminds me, a neighbor of ours 
named Farley died the other day, and I 
really think what killed him was worry 
over a money transaction, though he was 
pretty well fixed, as they say. 

This man used to do some farming, but 
eventually he got into the real estate busi- 
ness, and between 1915 and 1930 he made 
a good deal of money. About the last 
thing he did before the real estate boom 
blew up was to put up eight or ten bunga- 
lows in a development several miles down 
the road, near town. They were just too 
late for the boom market, and Farley 
struggled with them for several years. 

Finally a man came along and offered 
to buy the whole group at a price that 
would just let Farley out, so he sold them, 
whereupon the new buyer turned around 
and within a month resold the houses at 
a $6,000 profit. 

From what Mr. Priestman tells me, 
[Tim’s father-in-law; farmer and bank 
director—Editor| Farley must have been 
worth around $150,000 in 1929, and he 
had at least $80,000 of it left. But he 


worried so much over the $6,000 that he | 


didn’t make on the ten bungalows that he 
worried himself right into his grave. 

There is some kind of a moral in that, 
Mr. Editor, but I will let you supply it, 
whatever it is. In spite of our bee stings 
and scalded ankles and 30-cent potatoes 
we are contented and cheerful at Elmwood. 
Whatever I die of, I don’t expect it will 
be over a $6,000 profit somebody else made 
and I didn’t. T. Webb 





Peter Tumbledown has a prejudice against buying anything by 
mail. He says all advertisers are crooks, but the real reason is 
that he never has the money to pay for anything in advance. He 
planted some young peach trees last spring, and never looked at 
them again until last week; three were alive, the rest choked out 


by weeds. 


It does not matter much to Peter, as he hasn't yet paid 


the local nurseryman for the trees, and we doubt if he ever does 





Mid-Summer Pictures 


whose lives he has previously messed up. 
If you like ’em shallow and phoney, this 
is it. 


This is a run-of-mine 
Will Rogers, and 
Rogers fans will all be mad at me for 
classing it so low. Wéill plays his usual 
part, which is good. But the plot is so 
ancient—-stage-struck wife, amateur dra- 
matic show, false moustaches falling off 
and all that—that I say it’s trash. If that 
be treason 


Doubting Thomas 


Unimportant, badly writ- 
ten and badly played film 
of gambling at Monte Carlo and all the 
rest of that stuff. Total loss. 


Black Sheep 


Continued from 
page 21 


Our Little Girl Even a deliberate tear- 


jerker like this can’t | 


spoil our little darling, Shirley Temple. 
You know the line—little child brings 
estranged daddy and mummie together 
again. Mush. 


The Cinderella myth 
done over—from ten- 
cent store to millions—in a weepy sort of 
way and not at all convincingly. With 
Sally Eilers. Dubious. 


Alias Mary Dow 


Skulduggery in airplanes, 
with deadly rays that ex- 
plode ships in midair and much other 
assorted silliness. For retarded intellects 
only. 


Air-Hawks 
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DR.HESS pw 


‘ e). Rte 


FOR 


FoR wire 
cuts, har- 
ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
wound or sore. For family use—an 
open wound or abrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
feet. Many use it after shaving. 


DR. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWDER 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease and happiness to 
thousands by holding their ru 
tures securely and comfortably 
under all conditions. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 


in plain, sealed envelope. 
H. C. BROOKS, 198 State St.. Marshall, Michigan 





Cc. B. Brooke, Inventor 


| oy 
GOVERNMENT 
¥* . JOBS! *. 


$1260 to'2100 Year 
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ota é “ / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
ty £ Dept. W329, Rochester, N. Y. 
immediately. 2 Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
© (1) 32 page book with list of many 
Common educe- @ JU. S. Govevament Big Pay Jobs. 
tion usually > (2) Tell me how to get one of these 
sufficient. & Jobs. 
Mail Coupon 0 NQREC.........0.cccrccersessssveesersossoes senses 
today sure 4 Address 
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Here Are Some 


MORE FINE 
GIFTS 


CAKE 

COVER MO 
Beautitully deco- f - 
rated cake cover and if ‘di 
tray. Will keep ane 3 
your cakes deli- 


ciously fresh. Per- 
forations give cor- 
rect ventilation. A 
most modern and 
attractive kitchen 
convenience. Get 

ours while they 
sean Given for 
only two or more 
subscriptions 
amounting to 


$2.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES are $1.00 for 4 years; 
2 years 50c; or, on trial, | year 25c. 


BIG 
3-Deck 
Pencil Box 


Three drawers just 
chock full of things 
Contains 29 pieces 
—fine quality pen- 
cils with large eras- 
ers, pencil sharpen- 
er, penholder and 
pen, big combina- 
tion eraser, com- 
pass, crayons, ruler 
and any number of 
other handy writing and drawing materials. (A 
ew even include watercolors.) in a beauti- 
ful folding case. With one of these on your 
school desk next fall you'll be the envy of the 
whole class. Given for two or more subscrip- 
tions amounting to $1.00. 


Weather 
Cottage 


Tells weather 8 
hours in advance. 
it’s going to rain the Old” 
Witch comes out; when 
it’s going to be nice, out 
come the children. Com- 
plete with thermometer. 
Given for two or more 
subscriptions amount- 
ng to $1.00. 


“OFFICIAL” 











Scout Axe 
M eect, ond 
pate a Sheath 



















Just the thing for camp- 
ing this summer or for 
use around the farm 
any time. Made of 


forged carbon steel with 
selected hickory handle. 
Handy leather sheath 
slides on your belt, 
making axe ready for 
immediate use at all 
times. Given for two 
subscrip- 


DAISY or more 
tions a- 

. e t 4 
Air Rifle ~<a 


Lever action, repeater 
style. Holds 350 shot. 
Patent retainer keeps 
shot from falling out. 
Walnut finish stock. One- 
piece barrel. Adjusted 
front and rear sights 
make for accurate marksman- 
ship. real air gun for a 
real boy. Given for three 
or more § subscriptions 
amounting to $2.50. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal counts towards 
any of these gifts. Send names and 
addresses of all subscribers along 
with the money you collect, and tell 
us which gift you want. It will be sent promptly. 
These gifts are only given for subscriptions 
and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 736 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Salvage for the Green Goose 


Continued from page 24 


the cliffs there came, almost simultan- 
eously, sudden bellowing roar: 

“Get off that ship!” 

It is doubtful which of the two bellowed 
the louder—Mr. Lester Fink or the red- 
faced man in blue. Unquestionably the 
red-faced man’s voice was the hoarser. He 
was still a little unsteady on his feet, for 
when the schooner struck he was sleeping 
off a fine case of deep-sea souse. He was in 
an execrable humor. 

Those aboard the schooner paid no 
heed. The tallest of the boarders leaped 
to the top of the high, cable-lashed deck- 
load of lumber, ran sure-footedly forward, 
peered over the bow, and then came aft, 
looking overside as he came. He shook 
his head at the others, skirted the deck- 
house, and started down the companion- 
way out of sight. 

A moment later he again came into 
view, carrying in one hand what appeared 
to be a large, flat book. He indicated it to 
the others, slapping it with open hand in 
emphasis. 

The cliff-dwelling ship’s captain sent 
bellow number two roaring across the 
waters. It was a bellow that was matched 
immediately by Lester Fink, for the tall 
young man aboard the wreck had now 
shaken out a flag from beneath his arm; 
and even now was affixing it to the hal- 
liards; was hoisting it. 

“Pirate!” bawled Mr. Fink, purple of 
face. ‘Pirate! Get off there!’ 

‘‘Pirate!’”’ re-echoed the man in blue, for 


want of a better word. ‘‘Haul down dot 


flag!”’ 

For the first time the tall young man 
looked shoreward. He made a simple 
gesture, indicating the sea: Mr. Fink and 
the captain could go jump into it. 

As though united by their common 
clamor, Mr. Fink started toward the cap- 
tain; the captain, toward Mr. Fink. They 
met. And communal words, edged with 
blue heat, arose. 

“If he thinks he’s going to get away 
with that!”’ cried Mr. Fink. ‘‘C’mon!”’ 

Mr. Fink, followed by the captain, 
started on a run for the Fink car. 


ANDOLPH THOMPSON, on the 
schooner’s deck, turned to his com- 
panions. 

“There they go, both of them,” he stated. 
“We've got half an hour; maybe an hour. 
How long before high tide, Tony?” 

Tony Cerrano, old-time friend of Ran- 
dy’s, short, wide, grizzled, wearing knit 
woolen cap and sea boots, spat overside. 

“One hour. No more.” 

“Touch and go,’”’ said Randy. ‘‘Let’s 
get busy. Salvage everything movable; 
ship’s stores. Take ’em to your boat. 
Meantime, we’ll break out the largest 
hawser they’ve got and bridle it to the 
stern bitts. When we’re ready, have Pete 
come under the stern and we’ll give him a 
heaving line to haul the hawser with. 
Lively now!” 

They were lively. The laden, salvaging 
dory made swift round-trips between 
wreck and fishing boat. Then Randy 
Thompson was calling out from the stern 
of the schooner: ‘‘Pete—now for the 


line!” And the dory was carrying the 
hand-line to which the schooner’s biggest 
hawser had been made fast—carrying it 
out toward the improvised tug. 

From the cliffs, now again black with 





people, the sound of voices welled up and 
up; the watchers, but a stone’s throw 
away, yet seemingly as far off as though 
on top of the mountains. 

The line reached the fishing boat; was 
passed up; those on the fishing boat’s 
deck began to haul in the line and the 
hawser, hand over hand. As the hawser 
came aboard, several turns were taken 
around the towing bitts. 

The stocky Tony Cerrano, now standing 
clear of the schooner’s stern, gave signal. 
There was the sound of powerful motor 
starting. The hawser came up from the 
water, stretching, up, up, dripping wet. It 
stretched more. Now it was wholly in 
the air between wreck and tug. Now it 
was as taut as a bar of iron; taut, surging 
up and down as the tug strained on the 
swell. 

The tug settled to her task. Battle of 
sea against land. 

Randy and the grizzled Tony leaned 
overside, watching watching. 

The wreck creaked, groaned; did not 
budge. 

Tony Cerrano spat. ‘Half an hour yet 
before high tide. Maybe we catch 
7em.”’ 

The fishing boat’s motor roared; its 
screw churned the sea white; the hawser 
surged and strained. The wreck remained 
fast. 

Randy Thompson’s face was grim. In 
his ear Marian Wade said quietly, ‘Randy: 
Here comes a speed-boat.”’ 

Randy Thompson and Tony Cerrano 
looked. Randy grunted. ‘I didn’t think 
they’d lose much time.’’ His voice quick- 
ened. ‘‘O. K. Carry on just as you are, 
Tony. Try swinging her stern a little 
back and forth. Marian, stand back 
away from the rail. I'll tend to this bunch.” 
He took up position by the rail, near the 
bow. 


HE speed-boat came on, wake boiling. 

It carried four men, and two of them 
were now seen to be standing up and 
waving their arms; apparently the sight of 
the towing operations was moving them 
strongly. The speed-boat swooped along- 
side like a gull, churned into reverse, 
bobbed close, and became raucous with the 
shouts of the schooner captain and Mr. 
Lester Fink. They made ready to swing 
themselves up and aboard where Randy 
stood. 

Randy Thompson stooped, picked up a 
heavy bar of iron. He raised it above his 
head. 

“Stand clear!’”’ he roared. “Stand clear, 
or I’ll let the whole Pacific through your 
bottom.” 

Up went frantic, concerted hands. 

“Hey!” 

“Stand clear!” repeated Randy.“‘Scram!”’ 

The speed-boat’s motor throbbed. It 
stood clear. The boat rose and fell like a 
cork. And from it, ‘You . a 
you!” cried a mottle-faced Mr. Fink. 
“T’11——_”’ 

“Listen!”’ called Randy, lowering the 
iron bar, and his words crackled across the 
intervening space of restless water. “I'll 
do the talking. To you first, captain.’’ He 
shot out a finger. ‘I came aboard an 
abandoned vessel. Nobody on it; no 
anchor down; no lines ashore. Nothing. 
Abandoned. You’d even abandoned your 
log-book. Go tell that [Continued on page 30 
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Three 
Hatches 
a Year 


Continued from page 12 


much better indoors dur- 
ing cool or cold weather. 

While there is little experi- 
mental evidence yet available 
on the performance and behavior 
of fall-hatched layers (in compari- 
son to those hatched in winter or 
spring), our limited experience thus far 
indicates that fall-hatched pullets can be 
expected to start laying at about the same 
age as spring-hatched pullets; that fall- 
hatched pullets lay their small eggs in the 
spring when the penalty for small-sized 
pullet eggs is much less than during the 
fall and winter, owing to the surplus of 
undersized eggs from spring-hatched pul- 
lets; that fall-hatched pullets can generally 
be expected to lay full-sized eggs during 
the summer and fall when egg prices are 
higher; that fall-hatched pullets can and 
should be expected to lay better during the 
following fall and winter than spring- 
hatched pullets. 

In fact they should lay a profitable 
number of eggs until the end of their first 
laying year in February or March when 
they can usually be sold for favorable 
prices or retained as hens for summer and 
fall egg production after a comparatively 
short spring molt. 

The advantages of all year poultry pro- 
duction are available to farm poultry 
keepers as well as commercial poultrymen. 
For a concrete example, take the farm 
flock owner who has one brooding unit 
(a 10 x 12-foot or 12 x 12-foot colony 
brooder house) with a capacity of 300 
spring-hatched chicks when they have 
access to the range after two or three 
weeks of age. 

Suppose this poultry raiser starts with 


+ ° 


Continued from 


New page 13 
Fruits 


Blackjohn, a red sport of Jonathan; Blax- 
tayman, a red sport of Stayman; Yorking, 
a red sport of York; and Red Spy, Red 
Duchess, Red Gravensten, and Red Rome, 
whose names are self-explanatory. Gallia 
Beauty, while possibly not a red sport of 
Rome, is so nearly such that it is being 
planted widely as an improved Rome. 
From Iowa comes Secor, a variety prized 
for its late keeping qualities. 

Due to the popularity of McIntosh, new 
varieties of McIntosh type have been 
eagerly sought, which might extend the 
season of this variety. First came Cort- 
land, a firmer, less easily bruised variety, 
which hangs well to the tree and which 
bears early and annually. Then came 
Early McIntosh and Melba, both ripening 
about with Duchess. Melba is a splendid 
dessert fruit, but tender to handle, while 
Early McIntosh is less attractive but pos- 
sibly more productive. Milton is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive high quality fruit in 
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Fall-hatched pullets 
help to supply replace- 
ments for layers that 
die in late winter 








200 chicks January 15 (the number must 
be reduced when raised indoors at this 


time of the year). These pullets can be 
transferred to a 10 x 12-foot range sheltcr 
during April after the cockerels are re- 
moved or sold, and the brooder house 
again used for 300 spring-hatched chic!:s 
which can use the range surrounding the 
brooder house (provided older stock has 
been excluded from the range for at least 
six months previous). Then the January- 
hatched pullets may be transferred to 
laying quarters during June. 

This leaves the range shelter available 
for half of the spring-hatched chicks just 
when they will be much in need of extra 
room. The spring-hatched pullets con- 
tinue to occupy the colony brooder house 
and range shelter until September when 
they can be transferred to the laying house. 
This again releases the colony brooder 
house for 250 (if ranged) fall-hatched 
chicks. These three hatches should yield 
75 selected January-hatched pullets, 115 
selected spring-hatched pullets, and 100 
selected fall-hatched pullets. 


4 . 


season with Wealthy and favored over 
this variety in some sections where cedar 
rust is severe. 


Winter kinds include Macoun, a shapely, | 


moderately sized apple of distinctly McIn- 
tosh type, in season in mid-January. Just 
now Kendall, the newest of the lot, is 
receiving most acclaim. Unfortunately, it 
is too new to have expressed all its char- 
acters so that there may still be some un- 
desirable ones hidden away. 
record to date is good, and its smart, highly 
polished bright red surface is about as 
pleasing as one could want. 

For anyone interested in crab apples, 
there is a red-fleshed crab from South 
Dakota, which has red flesh even when 
the fruits are small; and there is Dolgo 
with brilliant scarlet fruit. Both make 
good ornamentals. 

As for peaches, cherries and plums— 
that will have to be another story for an- 
other time. The size of this page will not 
allow me to do justice to those two choice 
fruits. Later I hope to say something 
about progress with them. For those who 
love fruits for their own sakes, there is 
nothing more fascinating than the ap- 
pearance of these new kinds. 
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WANTED 


Milk station for receiv- 
| ing and condensing milk. 


Will pay cash, lease or will build 
for cooperative organization in 
states of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York or Pennsylvania. Within 
radius of 200 to 400 miles of New 
York or Philadelphia. Must meet 
requirements of health board, as 
milk will be shipped to New York 
or Philadelphia. Those who wish 
to cooperate we guarantee this is a 
sound deal and no promoting 
scheme. To prove that our plans 
are real business we can give the 
highest grade references. Daily 
milk supply must be 25,000 Ibs. and 
vicinity capable of yielding 60,000 
to 100,000 lbs. per day. 


Forward all communications to 
John A. Maher, c/o Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, 40 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 














LAMENESS 


ALL GONE! 


Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 
brings. But they can 
dew: you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 












use DR.HESS INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years Famers 


2 years 
pee ee fom supplied, Diploma to college, business, and in dustry 
——§ 
bjects already 


Full credit for H 
American School, Dept. HC 15, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 








t ¢. ‘Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. 








B Get U.S.Government Job! 


Start $105-$200 mo. Men-Women, 18-53. Are you 
ye pm for examination? Get our tered questionnaire— 
out. No obligations whatever. Writ 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 457, ‘st. Louis, Mo. 
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Salvage for 
the Green Goose 


All right, I’ve salvaged your stores, your log, 
your sextant, your compass, and so on—everything else movable 
that I could get out of her before she breaks up. They’re all on 
board Tony’s boat’’—he gave emphatic wave seaward—‘‘and 
you can have them in Port Miguel for the asking. That’s the 
kind of a pirate I am! And now,” and he indicated Mr. Fink, 
whose complexion had begun to take on a pale greenish hue 
that was not entirely connected with mental emotion. “I'll 
attend to you! This ship’s not going ashore on your property 
when she breaks up. I’m salvaging her cargo, and she'll be put 
ashore where I see fit! Do you get that?” 

“Yah!” howled Mr. Fink. ‘Just try and do it! There ain’t 
no other place—there ain’t no And then, as if putting 
two and two together correctly for the first time, he saw Marian 
Wade. 

“T’ll have you jailed! I'll 
reached in his pocket; brought out 
automatic. 

At that instant a rising wave pitched the speed-boat violently, 
and Mr. Fink, to keep his precarious footing, flung hands upon 
gunwale. The pistol bounced from his fingers; the long green 
roller took it to its depths. 

A yell from one of the Fink companions split the air. 

“Hey, you . . . you! Mygun overboard!” At 
that moment only the steersman on the speed-boat seemed to 
be free from danger of apoplexy. 

But Mr. Lester Fink was now doing something more than 
merely grasping the gunwale. He was sagging halfway over the 
boat’s side. Like the man in Bret Harte’s poem whose abdomen 
and a chunk of old red sandstone had met, the subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested him no more. The waves were taking from 
Mr. Fink other things than merely a borrowed automatic. 


to your owners! 


You get off that boat!” He 
an ugly blue 


T the same moment the voice of Tony Cerrano called out. 
“She’s moving!” 

Moving! 

Randolph Thompson whipped his gaze overside. Saw 
ae the living motion of the wrecked schooner be- 
neath his feet. 

Motion the wreck had had before this; but only motion 
fettered movement—up and down. Now, slowly, scraping, 
thumping, with a great groaning of timbers in agony, she was 
moving . . . moving seaward! 

Louder, forward beneath the deck-load, rose the ery of tor- 
tured timber. Her keel, racked by long hours on the reef at 
low tide, had broken; her sheathing and planking were now 
holding her together. If they tore apart . . 

They held. Just held. A wild shriek of timbers, a lurch, 
shudder, and she was afloat. Free—wallowing—held cauedilie 
by hope, by fragments, by slivers—but free! 

For the third time Randy Thompson seized Marian Wade’s 
hand. 

“Partner!’’ he shouted. ‘‘We’re going to do it!’’ And then, to 
Tony Cerrano: ‘How long will she float, Tony? To the beach?” 


od 


Sourwood 
Mountain 


“Don’t do it!” she begged. 

“Why not?” he asked, looking at her. 

“Because,”’ she said, equivocally. 

“Nothing to it,” he boasted, poising for the dive. Nanny 
made a motion as though to stop him, then he dived. Cut the 
water with hardly a splash and disappeared, the cable unwinding 
snakily as he descended. 

Nanny watched that cable with horrified eyes. Round and 
around it sped, slithering into the water until she realized that 
Tiff must be at a dangerous depth. Then it ceased to unwind 
and jerked erratically this way and that, then lay almost still, 
only swaying a little as the strong current tugged at it. 

The moments dragged by. Nanny waited for Tiff to reappear 


Continued from 
page 17 


FARM JOURNAL 
Tony Cerrano, watching, listening, gave a quick nod. 


“T think maybe! We tow her backwards! Le’s go!” 
T was past midnight. Randolph Thompson and Marian Wade 
sat in the Green Goose, eating as only people who are hungry, 

tired, and happy can eat. 

Success is the essence of salvage; if one does not succeed, one 
can get into plenty of trouble. But success had been theirs. 

The schooner had lasted until she struck the beach; then 
she had broken up, her deck load spilling inshore. All through 
the rest of the day, through moonlit hours of evening, lumber 
had come ashore, to be dragged up, to be stacked by the working 
force that long Ed Dunphy had hastily recruited during the 
morning. 

In the midst of the salvaging, the insurance men of the schooner 
had arrived post-haste. At first they had been flustered and 
angry. Then they had offered several hundred dollars for the 
lumber. 

Whereat Ed Dunphy, standing by, had given a barrel-chested 
laugh. ‘‘Gentlemen, I guess you don’t know how much good 
redwood we got stacked up here. I'll take it off Miss Wade’s 
hands at five—yes, ten times that much.” 

Whereupon there had come agreement between the under- 
writers and Miss Marian Wade. An agreement, translated into 
money, that would more than take care of the note and mortgage 
held by one Lester Fink. Beyond question, the Wade property 
would remain the Wade property. 

Randy Thompson, seated in the Green Goose, looked across 
the table at the girl opposite. He was weary; weary beyond 
belief, and happy. Was it only this morning that he had re- 
turned to Seashore; that he had recognized this girl, this young 
woman, now all grown up? Now that he was back to stay in 
Seashore, it seemed as if he had scarcely been away. 

Marian glanced up. She too was weary and happy. ‘‘Oh!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘*The Green Goose isn’t doing its duty. Let me 
make you more coffee!” 

But Randolph Thompson was not listening. 
grasped her hand asshe rose. ‘“‘Wait!’’ hesaid. ‘“‘Marian 
and then stopped, suddenly tongue-tied. 

Marian laughed softly. ‘‘Please, Mr. Randy Thompson. The 
Green Goose owes you the best coffee there is, and oceans and 
oceans of it. You must let me make some more.” 

“You don’t owe it to me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s the partnership 
did it. Whatever I did, was for the partners. Marian! How 
about keeping on with the partnership? Not just for a day, 
Dut . “a 

She drew her hand away and silenced him with a gesture. 

“The partnership is ended, Mr. Randy Thompson,” she 
smiled. ‘Mr. Lester Fink will never forget it, though; he 
knows how well it worked. But Mr. Lester Fink taught me that 
important business matters have to be considered well before- 
hand. If you have some new salvage proposition to make, Mr. 

Thompson, and will get in touch with the Green Goose some day 

next week, I feel sure it will receive careful consideration.” 

“‘Next week! No, no! Tonight!’ 

“Not tonight. Well, perhaps day after tomorrow, then.” 

“But what about my coffee?” 

“No more tonight. The Green Goose is closing. Make your 
proposition in writing the day after tomorrow, Mr. Thompson. 
No . . .. perhaps, Randy perhaps, if you like, 
you may bring it around yourself, tomorrow.” 


Swiftly he 


” 
. 


> 


with a stricken look on her face. Waited, waited. A minute 
passed; the water still sucked over the spot, its surface unbroken. 
Nanny waited a long time before she gave up, then she fell face 
down on the little pile of Tiff’s clothes and cried and cried. 


HUNDRED yards down stream the current swept in through 
a thick clump of willows. There, at the moment Nanny 
fell to weeping, the willows opened and Tiff wallowed out. The 
current had swept him there as he came up, and Nanny of 
course had not marked his ascent, and for some reason Tiff had 
remained hidden for a time. 
Nanny was unaware of his presence until she felt herself 
plucked from the ground and heard Tiff’s voice growl happily: 
“You'll never fool me again, young woman, with your stand- 
offish airs. Now I know where I stand!”’ 
“‘Tiff!”’ she said, her voice as happy as his. Then, ‘Put me 
down, you big hippopotamus! You’re getting me all wet!’’ 
“T’ll put you down when I get ready,” said Tiff, sturdily. 


[Continued on page 34] 
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That New Roof 


Continued from page 7 


five butts making two inches (known as 
5/2) should be selected. Avoid the 
lighter weight cheap shingles, and par- 
ticularly the ten-inch clears. Use only the 
best heavy straight grained shingles and 
for a good roof lay them carefully and nail 
so that not over four and one-half inches 
of butt is exposed to the weather. 

Composition roofing is available in roll, 
strip, and individual shingles. The base 
or felt may be one-two-or three-ply im- 
pregnated with a bitumen or asphaltic 
product and having mineral surfacing of 
mica, sand, gravel, or slate rolled into the 
surface. Rolls are usually 36-inch strips, 
36 feet long, giving one square or a gross 
area of 108 square feet which will lay one 
square. 

Strip composition shingles come in units 
of three or four shingles in one piece. The 
advantage is in time saving in laying and 
appearance. Individual shingles are cut 
small, about 8 x 16 inches, and are laid 
five to seven and one-half inches to the 
weather. The mineral surface takes the 
wear and adds color and texture to the 
material. 

Natural slate, a fine roofing material, is 
heavy. Freight charges usually make its 
cost too high for farm buildings. 

Metal roofing is available in many kinds 
and forms from unit shingle to large sheet. 
Stamped steel, painted or galvanized, in- 
terlocking, zinc and copper are available. 


When Galvanized Roofing Fails 


ALVANIZED roofing, while suitable 
for farm buildings, has had its ups 
and downs. 

A good material, easily applied, and 
adaptable for many farm buildings, it has 
failed in some cases because it was too 
thin and too lightly coated with zinc, 
known as the galvanized coating. It is 
desirable to use the heavier gauge material 
such as 26 gauge or even the 24 gauge. 

Unfortunately, much of the galvanized 
roofing sold during the World War period 
and later, discolored and rusted in a few 
years. It became unsightly, required 
paint, and became unpopular with the 
roofing consumers. When the manufac- 
turers looked into the matter they found 
that the faulty material was so thinly 
coated with zinc that rust soon appeared. 
This resulted in a strong effort on the part 
of the leading manufacturers to improve 
the product, and appearance on the market 
of a seal of quality product carrying two 
ounces of zinc coating per square foot. 
When using a galvanized roofing, insist 
upon the stamped sheet, “Seal of quality, 
two ounce coating.”’ Nail carefully with 
zinc-coated, lead-head nails or use lead 
washers. 

The cement-asbestos shingle, or slate, is 
a manufactured slate of asbestos fiber and 
cement pressed into a shingle form. Al- 
most any texture from wood grain effect to 
colored slate may be had. The shingles 
are made into several shapes and sizes. 
The small size 8 x 16 inches is more ex- 
pensive and one of the best, since it is in 
scale. The large unit known as the 
diagonally laid or hexagonal shingle is 
very popular for barns and other large 
farm buildings. The American laid method 
and Dutch lap method are more in keeping | 
with the brick scale in residences. All | 
these may be laid over old shingles. 
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Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$3.00 an agate line, $42.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 


accompany order. 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Sage eure coach an by Ge SO fh Be eqgent eee preceding the month of pub- 
Cash must New advertisers please give references. 


Classified Advertisements without display type or il- 
lustration, 40 cents a word; minimum 20 words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 





RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


wit "MARKET 





met 
IMustrated book and catalog, alto cop cony oft AME RICAN 


RAGBIT FARMER and mon bulletin showing 
names of buyers in Sala oa of America who con- 
tinuously buy all rabbits offered them. Pal’ for 10 a. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 103 Main Street, NEW CITY, N.Y. 








FROG RAISING 





———ororn 


Raise Frogs For Us 


We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 
necessary. Small ponds start you. Any climate suitat le. 
Our Free book a “‘Fortune in Frogs’’ explains everything. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., (150-S) New Orleans 


BIG PROFITS RAISING Jumbo Bullfrogs ; New Industry 
Great Demand. Enclose Ten Cents for Literature. 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Mestre, 
Let us train you to be an enpert t 
help you get a good job. he cost to you is small. 
free booklet write, 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 








For 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM”. Start $105.00 to $175.00 
month. Men-women. Common education usually sufficient. 
Qualify now. Full particulars—list jobs—Free. Write 
today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. W531, Rochester, N.Y. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Write for Free Catalog Listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


WANTED — NAMES OF MEN desiring to qualify for out- 
door jobs; $1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol Parks; protect 
game. Write Modern Institute, M46, Denver, Colo. 


MEN 18 TO 35. BECOME Railway Postal Clerks. $1900 
first year regular. Sample coaching and full particulars 
Free. Write today 

Franklin Institute, Dept. W-23, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 





~ 


MAN WANTED in each county as Direct Representative of 
well known oil company. Sell small town and farm trade 
on easy credit terms. Big business right now taking orders 
for immediate and spring delivery. apastonse not neces- 
sary. No investment required. Chance for immediate 
steady income Write P. T. Webster, General Manager, 
168 Standard Bank Bidg., Cleveiand, Ohio 


WANTED: Man te start in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established 1889. Big Earnings. ba capitai or 
experience needed. Write for free om ae 

Rawleigh’s, Box H-I-FJN, Docapest, Ill. 


MARRIED MAN OR WOMAN with spare time to distri- 
bute free samples coffee, flavoring, food products and 
make customers. Must devote at least two hours daily and 
be satisfied with up to $3 in an hour. Permanent. 

Blair, Dept. 603- H, Lynchburg, Va. 


SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12c 
Razor Blades 10 for n box, I ,4 = 
Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 


AGENTS: 
Ib. 4-0z. Vanilla 8%c. 
Chewing Gum 12c. 
other bargains. Experience unnecessary. 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. A» Missouri 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT for married women $15 weekly 
and your dresses Free representing nationally known 
Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. 0 investment. Send 
your dress size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-1086, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAN AND WIFE —to run local coffee agency. Wonderful 
opportunity to make $300 in a month. I send everything 
complete. You risk no money. Ford Sedan given pro- 
ducers as bonus. Write 

Albert Mills, 9032 M th, Ci ti, Ohio 





GET A NEW SUIT FREE of cost. Experience unneces- 
sary. Just visit a few friends, introduce our ‘uaranteed 
all-wool tailored suits. Turn spare hours into Big Money. 
Outfit Free. 

Oakley Tailoring Co., 1702-D, North Oakley, Chicago 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHERS who need $14 weekly at 
once. No 4 experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. P arford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAGIC CLEANER. Goue oe. “Free premium 
deals make quick sales.’ Sample Free. 


Bestever co -J, Irving 1 Park, , Chicago — 


MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN ~ a at Home. No ma- 


chinery or experience needed. Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois 


CASH INCOME DAILY Silvering Mirrors At Home. 
Plating Autoparts, Reflectors, Tablewear, Etc., Combina- 
tion Outfit. Write — Sprinkle, Plater, 326, Marion, Ind. 


BIG MONEY for you this year | established line 
remedies, vaccines, etc., for poultry and livestock 
Beebe Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. 


ADDRESSING — Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Dealers. Earn $ oS waste. Stamp brings particulars. 
Wiles Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, Calif. 





POULTRY 
SPECIAL 


MAPLE LAWN CHICKS ®nices 


$6.50 and up. 18 leading breeds. All Breeders 

blood tested the “yy method. Write for 24 

page catalog fixing full details of all breeds and 
“Sez prices. All Chicks electric hatched. 


MAPLE LAWN HATCHERY, Box F, McAlisterville, Pa. 


'g EARN $25-$50 WEEKLY 


raising PR ROYAL birds. Orders waiting for hundreds 
of thousands. Easy to: sise You get your money for 
them when only 25 days old. Particulars for 3-ct 
stamp. _PR ‘Company, 300) H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
3,000,000 CHICKS to to 18,000 CUSTOMERS with reported loss 
of less than 5% Why gamble, when you can buy this 
quality of chicks at so low a price and with a 14 Gay pro- 
tection guarantee? Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas 
$3.75-50 ; $6.95-100; $20.70-300. ff Minorcas, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, R. C. Reds, Rhode Island Whites, Silver Laced 
and Columbian Wyandottes $4.20-50; $7.95-100; $23.70-300. 
Large English White Leghorns, also Browns, Buffs and 
Anconas $3.45-50; $6.45-100; $19.20-300; $31.75- 600. Heavy 
Mixed $6.00-100. ‘Assorted $5.50-100. We pay postage 
can make prompt shipment. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


SALEM’S QUALITY CHICKS, Barred, Boff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes and Orpingtons, Minorcas, $6.70-1 
Silver Laced, Columbian W yancottes, $7.20-100; ‘Giants a 
Brahmas, $9.00-100; White, Buff and Brown Leghoi rns, An- 
conas, $6.00 ; Heavy Mixed, 00-100; Assorted Mixed, 
$5.50-100. Chicks postpaid, jive arrival guaranteed. We 
hatch the year roun 
Salem atchery & Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Ind. 


HATCHING EVERY WEEK year around. 20 main breeds. 
Prompt deliveries. Get catalog and discounts. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 14, Ramsey, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS—Barred Roche, Reds. White Leghorns 
$6.50. BWD Antigen tested. Order now. Free circular. 
W. A. Lauver, 230 Kellerville Rd., McAlisterville, Pa, 
POULTRY TRIBUNE — Leading poultry magazine. Five 
years $1.00; six months trial 10c in U. S. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, Illinois 


BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS prevented, treated. “Protect 
your flock this easy way. Pint $1.75, Qua at 3. 
Williams Turkey Tonle, Mont ello, Hllinois — 





















CHICKS; 10 : 10 Years Breeding Large apeeee English White 


horns. Prices Reduced. Catalo 
illacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, ‘New. Washington, oO. 


BABY CHICKS: For Fall! Broilers. Lowest Prices. Write 
for Early Discount. 
Robin’s Rest Poultry E Farm, Milton, West Virginia 


BLOODTESTED CHICKS. ‘Hybrids or sixteen purebred 
varieties as hatched or sexed. Priced right. Hatching every 
week. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, ILilinois 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 
0. I. IC. AND CHESTER WITITE Boave, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 

; Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


RAISE GOATS for for Profit and Health. Monthly magazine. 
25c yearly; 5 months 10c 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 17, Fairbury, Nebraska 


MILKING MACHINE RUBBER nearly half price. Guar- 
anteed quality. Improved teat-cup suitable all pipe line 
milkers, Better, faster milking. Allowance made old 
shells. Save —_ Write for price list. Rite-Way 
Products Co., Dept. 22, 4009 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COWS OR MARES slow to settle? Use Black Lily, before 
service. Proven treatment. -_—- or money back. 
85c for one, $2.20 for 4, Postpaid. rs catalogue free. 
Haines Holstein Farm, 442, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota — 
ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. G 
ment licensed oney guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SEEDS, 3, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 

BURPEE’ Ss '$ DAFFODIL. S. 6 amie bulbs (value 30c) 

for only 10¢; 50 bulbs for only $1.00. Postpaid. e an 

medium trumpet varieties, mixed. Burpee’s Bulb Rook, 

free. Best guide to Fal! planting. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED 87.50, Grimm Alfalta $10.00, 
Red Clover $11.00, Sweet Clover $5.00. All bushel. 
Track Concordia. Return seed if not mA 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


HARDY ALFALFA $8.90 per bushel. Grimm Alfalfa, 
sealed bag $11.40. New Timothy $3.60. All triple recleaned, 
sacked. New Kharkov Winter Wheat. Samples Free. 
Write Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, lowa 

















FARMS 


FREE BOOK. Low priced land in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Farms 
large or smal! near lakes, streams, forests. Low Rates. 

Cc. edy, Dept. 1128 Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


INDEPENDENCE, “SECURITY » assured, ared, North I Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 
oes vice. Mention state. 

W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in U a 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 23 a 

rates. ddress 

H. 8. Pencten. 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Rea! Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


~~ 
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SEND FOR THIS amazing new “Herbalist Almanac’’ 
Interesting! Instructive! Educational! Contains hundreds 
tested recipes for old-fashioned home remedies, salves and 
herb teas. Beautiful natural colored illustrations herbs 
and plants. Weather forcasts. When to plant and harvest 
Best fishing days and baits Recipes for cooking and 
baking. Weights and measures. Signs of the moon 
Historical events. Valuable information on poultry and 
building. Many other great features. Only 10¢ postpaid. 
Write today! Bottanic, 145 West 117th St., Chicago 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power Plants. 
Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life Fully Guaran- 
teed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid battery 
diseases, Also attractive bargains in Power-Light Plants, 
Generators, Motors, etc. 

Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from Our Fac- 
tory ‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 20 big 
I wists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks Smoking, 
extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, & prints, oil painted enlargement, 
also valuable & x 10 painted enlargement coupon 25¢e. Quick 
service. Guaranteed work Individual attention to each 
picture. Janesville Film Service, Janesville, Wis, 


NEED CASH? Raise patented all-season mushroom; 
cellar, shed. Wholesaler (ten branch offices) supplies ma- 
terials; instructs, buys crops. Details Free 

United, 3848-A69 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


ROLLS DEVELOPED —2 beautiful double-weight profes- 
sional enlargements and eight guaranteed Never-Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 


MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY At Home Addressing Cards and 
Envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Com- 
plete particulars send 10c. 

National Industries, (R-4) 17 Locust, Springfield, Mass 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address: Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ELECTRIFIE D FENCES reduce costs 80%. Controllers for 
110 and 32 Volt current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Two prints each good negative 25c 
Reprints 2%c. Enlargement coupon. Daily Service 
Willard’s, Kox 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse FilmCompany, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Wind Driven—You build them. Simple 
direct drive—avutomatic control. Copyrighted blueprints. 
Write Wind Motor Electric, Kidgway, Montana 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $65.00 to $2500.00 each paid for 
old coins. Buying catalogue 1l0c. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


EIGHT GUARANTEED never fade glossy prints and two 
beautiful professional double weight enlargements. 25c 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN'’S price. 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature 
showing harvester pictures. Process Company, Salina, Kan. 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 25c. 
40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 56c. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 peoriem | 25c. heme developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x nlargements 25c. 
§ } alr 4118. 10 Overhill, Cc hicago 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 25c¢ coin. Two5 x7 enlargements, 
8% High Gloss Never Fade Prints. 
Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE, 25¢ coin, including 
two enlargements. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
MAKE $21 A 100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 
Samples and instructions 25c. All Supplies furnished. 
FKeytag Co., Cohoes, New York 


TWO BEAUTIFUL professional double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight guaranteed glossy never fade prints. 25c. 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border Enlarge- 
ments, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fadeless. 25¢ 
coin. ziant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F, Greenbay, Wis 


FLY BALL GOVERNORS for Auto Engines, $6.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Adaptable for flat or V belt. 
m. Alber, Beatrice, Nebr. 


TO $8. FOR LINCOLN HEADS; To $78. for Indian head 
pennies, All dates wanted. Highest prices paid for other 
coins. Catalog 10c. Penny Shop, Dept. 5, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL Enlargements with each roll de- 
aes and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlargements 
Hygloss, 10, River Grove, Ill. 


poate YOU A SOUND practical invention for sale, pat- 

ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 

American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C 

8-HOUR SERVICE. In at 9 out at 5. Film developed, 8 

guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements, 25c. 
Mid-West Photo, Janesville, Wis. 

WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 

diate and careful consideration. 

Dept. FJ, MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

$100 A TON CERTAIN COMMON WEEDS, Roots, Herbs, 


Evergreens, Wild Flowers, etc. Instructions 10c 
Q. Merritt, 1752’ Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 


ROLLS DEVELOPED Two sets guaranteed prints and 
enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c each. Over 19 2%c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, lowa, *‘Where the West Begins’’ 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
with 16 prints 25c. 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 


$10. THOUSAND For Used Stamps. $15 For Cents. 
$500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values 10c. Wanted 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N. 


35 REPRINTS 25c (trial). Larger orders le per reprint. 
Professional 8 x 10 Enlargements 25c. Send picture or 
negative. Nutone, Maywood, III. 





Also see Farmers’ Trading Post on 
Pages 31 and 33 
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thing, he learned how to ask for money 





in such a way that it seems like an honor 








to give it to him.” 


No Trick at All—Son—‘“Gee, Pop, 
there’s a man at the circus who jumps 
on a horse’s back, slides around under- 
neath, catches hold of its tail and ends up 
riding on the horse’s neck!”’ 
Pop—‘‘Why, that’s no trick at all. I did 
that the first time I ever rode a horse.”’ 


Just Supposin’—-MARyY—‘‘What are you 
thinking about, John?” 

JOHN—“‘I was just wondering if Dad 
would see to the milking while we’re on 
our honeymoon supposin’ you were to 
say yes if I was to ask you.” 


Overhead—SUMMER BOARDER—‘‘Wish I 
could be a farmer and work and live with 
the blue sky overhead always.” 

FARMER BROWN—‘‘That would be all 
right if the blue sky was a farmer’s only 
overhead.” 




















“That's right, Bill; these new 
high-speed brakes and non-shatterable wind- 
bields are hard on a man’s nose’”’ 


Surprised— PARSON—“‘Before I had a car, 
I never knew profanity was so prevalent.” 
PoLITE—‘‘Do you hear so much of it on 


the road?”’ 


PARSON—‘‘Nearly everybody I bump 


into swears dreadfully.” 


Not Interested—SENATOR 

‘‘What did the audience 
do when you said you 
never paid a cent for a vote 
and never would?” 

CONGRESSMAN — ‘Well, 
a few of them applauded 
but the rest of them got up 
and walked out.” 


Blind—IRATE FAN—“‘Hey, 
Ump, where’s your dog?” 
UMPIRE—‘‘What dog? I 
haven’t any dog.”’ 
FAN—‘‘Well, you’re the 
first blind man I’ve ever 
seen that didn’t have one!”’ 


Let it Grow—Scot—‘‘Hae 
ye a nice cucumber?” 
GARDENER—“‘Sure. Try 
this one for a nickel.” 
Scot—‘‘Too much. Hae 
ye none for 2 cents?” 
GARDENER — “‘You can 
have this one for 2 cents.” 
Scot—“‘All richt, here’s 
the 2 cents. But don’t cut 
it off the vine. I’ll call for 
it in about two weeks.”’ 


It’s a Gift—EBEN—‘‘What 
did your son learn at 
college?”’ 


STEBEN—‘‘Well, for one 


cars with Next?—Sign on a farm gate: ‘Peddlers 


keep out. We shoot every tenth peddler. 
The ninth one just left.”’ 


Agreed—MISTRESS—‘‘Who was that on 
the telephone, Sara?” 

NEw HIRED GIRL—‘’Twarnt nobody, 
ma’am, jes’ a lady sayin’ ‘It’s a long dis- 
tance from New York’ and I says, ‘Yes, 
ma’am, it sure is!’ ”’ 


MAKING THEM SWAT-CONSCIOUS 





























‘Good morning, Mrs. Montgomery. I just told these junior 

salesmen of ours that I knew you wouldn’t mind having 

them step in while I demonstrate our new 1935 Stream- 
line all-purpose fly swatter”’ 
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AUGUST, 1935 


With she Young Farmers 


Future Farmer, 
Farm Manager 


ERNON HART gradu- 

ated from the vocational 
agricultural course of Marengo 
(Illinois) Community High 
School in 1930. He studied 
the rudiments of dairy farm- 
ing and carried on dairy 
projects for school credit. 
While in school he partici- 
pated in three state judging 
contests, was interested in 4-H 
club work, having been local 
club president for four years, 
and won first place in dairy 
judging in McHenry county 
for three successive years. 

In 1931 he applied for and 
received an agricultural schol- 
arship to the Illinois Agricul- 
tural College, but the depres- 
sion came along, so he decided 
to go to work as a farm hand 
on account of the lack of 
funds. While working out, he 
spent his spare time in study- 
ing government bulletins and 
good farm magazines, and at- 
tended the farm short courses 
at the local high 
school. 

On April 1, 1932, 
he took full charge 
as herdsman of a 
purebred Holstein 
herd. Here he made 
a good record. The 
following year his 
herd average was 

































“There never will be devised any law 
which will enable a man to succeed save 
by the exercise of those qualities which have 
always been the prerequisites of success: 
The qualities of hard work, of keen in- 
telligence, and of unflinching will.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 


To College 
on Spuds 


ARNING a college edu- 

cation in law by growing 
high quality potatoes—that 
is what Lloyd Blue, Jr., is 
doing. Lloyd is a 16-year-old 
4-H club lad who lives with 
his grandfather, George Blue, 
a farmer near Carbondale, 
Colo. 

Lloyd became interested in 
4-H club work two years ago, 
enrolled in a potato club and 
that year cleared $156.30 
from certified seed potatoes 
grown on an acre of land he 
rented from his grandfather. 
Last year his profit from three 
acres of Peachblow potatoes 
was $483.85. He has rented 
three acres of land again this 
year and has his potato crop 
planted. 

Because he also has made 
a good record in his work in 
the Carbondale high school, 
ranking as valedictorian of 
his class this spring, he has 
been awarded a_ two-year 
scholarship at Den- 
ver University, 
where he will en- 
roll in pre-law 
courses this fall. 

His account book 
for 1934 shows that 
he put 197 man- 
hours and 156 
horse-hours into 
the project, plus 











the highest among 
the four McHenry 
county cow testing associations. He kept 
his job as herdsman until November 1, 
1933, when he was appointed manager of 
the entire farm of 290 acres. He reor- 
ganized the farm cropping system. He 
plans to spread 50 tons of limestone each 
year, and to plow under 50 acres of sweet 
clover pasture each year. This year’s crop- 
ping plan consists of 60 acres alfalfa hay 
and pasture; 30 acres soybeans; 30 acres 
oats seeded to sweet clover; 60 acres corn; 
110 acres being left to permanent blue- 
grass pasture. He keeps records, and is a 
member of the county cow testing associa- 
tion. 

His Holstein herd sire has full sisters 
that averaged between 700 and 900 pounds 
of butter with a test between 3.8 and 4 
per cent as two-year-olds. The daughters 
of this bull are now showing a great deal 
of improvement in production over their 
dams. During the past five years, over 
$5,000 worth of bulls have been sold. He 
took two bulls to a national dairy sale, 
and one of the two (a 13-months-old ani- 
mal) brought second highest price at the 
sale. Hart intends to practise some line 
breeding with some of the best dairy 
heifers in the herd. 

Hart is but 22 years old. He has em- 
ployed his father to help with the farm 
and his mother keeps house for him. His 
younger brother is a member of the voca- 
tional agricultural class and helps with the 
farm work. 


$12 an acre on 
three acres for rent, expenses of certifica- 
tion and treating, and the cost of 40 sacks 
of seed retained for planting this spring— 
a total expense of $173.90. 
He sold for market 140 sacks of potatoes 
at $1.271% per sack, 263 sacks for seed at 
$1.50 a sack, 20 sacks as culls at 50 cents 
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COONHUNTERS: Who are tine for the best try one of 


apiece, retained for seed 40 sacks of po- | 


tatoes at $1.50 each, and won prizes total- 
ing $14.75—a total income of $657.75 
This left him a net profit of $483.85 in 
1934. 

2D 


Deer Farmers 


‘Toe F. F. A. in Eggleston High School 
(Virginia), are raising a herd of eight 
Virginia white-tail deer. These deer will 
be raised until they are two years old and 
then turned loose in the forests of Giles 
county for propagation purposes. 

The idea of procuring the deer originated 
entirely with the boys. The deer were 
procured from Pisgah National Forest 
near Asheville, N. Car. They cost $25 
per head. One-half of this cost was paid 
by the County Board of Supervisors. The 
State Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries paid the other half. 
the deer was built by the members of the 
chapter. The cost of hauling from Ashe- 
ville was also paid by them. There are no 
deer in the forests of Giles county at the 
present. 


The pen for | 


Kentucky’s thoroughly trained four year old male redbone 

and bluetick coonhounds rabbit and fox broke priced to 

sell on trial with written ar? money back arantee. 
wis, Hazel, Kentucky 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds ; shipped for trial. Write for free literature show- 
ing pictures. State dog interested 

Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true solid tree barker. 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. .00, twenty 
days trial. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS—Male and female—2 years old, 

medium size, good hunters, raised, trained together, no 

relation. Guarantee satisfaction $18.00, ten days trial. 
Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 


2% years old, medium size, 
Guaran- 


large size, wide 


MALE RABBIT HOUND, 
thoroughly trained in every way. No bad faults. 
tee perfect satisfaction. $10.00, ten days trial. 

. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


RABBIT rag etme Attention! Write for free descrip- 
tion of my thorough y trained rabbit hounds fore you 
buy. entucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


WORLD’S LARGEST KENNELS Offers Quality Hunting 
Dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literature Free 

Dixie Kennels Inc., B-10, Herrick, Ill. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 


$15.00 BUYS MY 2 YEAR OLD fullblooded coonhound, 
shipped COD. Write for free description and literature. 
Brummett Kennels, Paducah, Kentucky 


HUNDRED HOUNDS. Birddogs. ap. Trial. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, S18, Horch Illinois 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FILMS DEVELOPED 8  aetate of each 25c; 20 F reprints 25c. 
Enlargements 8 x 10 7 10c. 

Pine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago 
GOLD AND SILVER LOCATER $5.00 Postpaid. 30 days 


Free trial. rite 
Henry Bergman, Drawer 398, Springfield, Mo. 


20 REPRINTS 25e — Films Govelaped, 16 prints 25c. En- 
10c. 


largements 8 x 10 25¢; 6 x 7 
Low Photo, B-2657 Neva, Chicago 


MINERAL RODS on purchase price back guarantee if not 
satisfied after 3 days. Map of hidden treasures given with 


each mineral rod sold. 
T. D. Robinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, Elgin, Texas 


MOTOR OIL Se GALLON—Reclaim your used oil. 20 
gallon home treatment, $1.00 postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Fike Laboratories, 4637 58 Street, May wood, Calif 


[Make Up Your Own Club] 


The Farm Journal and any 4 below $1.00 
() Good Stories, 1 yr. R. 1. Red Journal, 1 yr. 
C) Home Circle, 1 yr. Mother's Home Life, 1 yr. 
() Home Friend, 1 yr. Gentlewoman Magazine, 1 yr. 
C) Household Mag., 1 yr. Illustrated Mechanics, 1 yr. 
() Woman's World, 1 yr. Everybody's Poult. Mag., 1 yr. 
C) Poultry Tribune, 1 yr. American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
() Leghora World, 1 yr. Plymouth Rock Monthly, 1 yr. 
[) Cloverleaf Review, 1 yr. W The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 

: Check the 4 other Magazines you want and 








mail all orders to 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Salesmen Wanted 





Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana, 

Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England 


HE Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 

around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in each of these states. 


Previous selling experience desirable, 
but not required. Applications desired 
only from honest, truthful, respectable 
men, with some knowledge of farming, 
who are willing to be away from home, 
and who will work six days a week. 


All men hired will be given special indi- 
vidual training in the field under an 
expert, before being allowed to travel 
alone. Also, there is quick advance- 
ment for men who make 


Write at once, stating age, qualifications 
for position, business experience, whether 
you own or have the use of an automo- 
bile and when you can start. 





ATIQ@NAL 


The farm Journal 


Sales Department 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Washington Square, 














Also see Farmers’ Trading Post on 
pages 31 and 32 





SAY, FELLERS! 


THIS NEW FLITF 
POWDER KILLS 
EVERY FLEA! 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingre- 
dients. Sure death to all craw!l- 
ing insects. Harmless to man 
and pets. Easy and clean to use. 
Two sizes, 10¢ and 25¢. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 332W Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, New York 
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IN ONE MINUTE 


Simply apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Quickly relieves the itching 
tortures of eczema, eruptions, rashes and other skin 
afflictions. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and in- 
flamed skin. Clear, greaseless, and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


p.D.D. Phehoription 
“Klutch holds”’ 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. 

HART & CO., Box  2404-H, Elmira, N. Y. 


AND HAY FEVER > 


ASTHMA rétiewen 2": 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


ASTHMA ® by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
not your report cancels charge. 
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EXTRA INCOME “ows home 


* If you need or could use more money you can make it at 
home. Other women have. Sixty ways by which they did 
so, either in their own home or from unused out of door 
assets, descri 





bed in booklet ‘‘Homemade Dollars’’. Every way 
has proved a success with some one. Price 10 cents. Address 


H. M. D., The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Odd MENTION 


Two Kinds 
of Glasses the nose are 

necessary and 
good for many people; but 
glasses under the nose are 
bad for everybody. Everybody knows it, 
too, though some won’t admit it. 


John Kabel’s 


Picture 


Sorry we unintentionally 
gave the impression last 
month that we could sup- 
ply the beautiful June cover design of the 
lake and white birches, without the let- 


tering. Sorry; we can’t. 
Getting Next month, September, you 
Bigger will have a larger magazine, and 


according to present prospects 
October will be larger still. Goodness 
does not go by size—indeed, often it is the 
other way about—but Our Folks are en- 
titled to more magazine for their money, 
and that’s what they are going to get. 


Little Things They not only count, but 
weigh. The paper which 
fell from the perforation holes punched in 
U. S. postage stamps last year weighed 


53 tons! 


Any daughter will growl about a 
tiny spot on her face, while the 
sun never says a word about its latest 
spot, which is said to have a diameter of 
35,000 miles. 


Spots 


a woolen sock around the neck 
was supposed to cure a sore 
throat, and they stopped hic- 
coughs, or tried to, by taking nine sips of 
water, counting nine, and turning around 
nine times? 


*Member 
When— 


What an industry! There is no 
static in that business. In 1934 
about four and a half million new sets 
were sold. While many of these replaced 
old sets, it is estimated there are 19,000,000 
radio sets in homes, which means about 
8,000,000 more radios than home tele- 
phones. 


Radio 


- * 
Sourwood “ce 


Mountain 


“One time,’”’ said Nanny contentedly, 
“vou did what I wanted you to!” 

When they reached the house some 
time later Mitt had returned. He had, it 
appeared, missed Sim. 

“Good thing,” said Tiff. 
hooked on that ditcher. 
out in the morning.” 

“You crazy loon!’ exclaimed Mitt. 
“Did you actually dive in that hole?” 

‘He did,’ said Nanny, a bit proudly, it 
seemed. “I thought he was drowned for a 
while. He was down there an hour and 
twenty minutes. Anyway, it seemed like 
that.” 

Mitt looked at her quickly. ‘Say,’ he 
said, “I saw Swifty as I come through 


“T got a cable 
We can pull it 


town. He acted kind of funny. Said he’d 
be out after while. He was wearing a 
black eye.” 


Water watered stock, 
we are it. Dry 
out the water from a man 
weighing 150 pounds and he 
will tip the scales at no more than 50 
pounds. Our bones are about half water 
and our blood 90 per cent. Drink plenty 
of good water. It’s good for what ails you. 


Glasses over While we One-Third Speaking of 
T sites of it } 


This Month’s 
Cover 


Hope you like Miss 
Hoecker’s meadow-lark 
cover picture on this 
issue, and if you don’t you are hard to 
please. The pretty yellow flowers that go 
with it look like butterfly weed, a plant 
that looks better in the perennial border 
than in the pasture. The meadow-lark is 
one of the farmer’s best friends; a pity he 
can’t get complete protection against 
ignorant gunners. 


Oil and water won’t, and 
they say the United States 
uses twice as much petroleum as drinking 
water. At that they mix better than 
gasoline and booze, which is positively the 
worst. 


Won’t Mix 


The Month Yes, certainly, August was 

named after the Emperor 
Augustus Caesar, just as July was named 
after Julius Caesar. Emperors in these 
days are up against it. They are the for- 
gotten men—or nearly so. 


be 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
= 931,150 good folks have signed 
this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
_— name will be enrolled and the club 

utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ * 


“If he monkeys around here,” said Tiff 
cheerfully, ‘‘he’ll find the mate to it. Why 
didn’t you tell him to stay plumb away? 
Nanny don’t want to see him.” 

“Is that so?”’ Mitt asked her. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, and blushed a little and 
shot a quick look at Tiff. “I’m through 
with him,” she added. 

Mitt looked doubtful. “Swifty always 
treated me all right,” he said. ‘He lent 
me money to pay for that ditcher yester- 
day.” 

Tiff cut in: ‘You gave him a mortgage, 
of course? Well, wait till he finds out he’s 
through here and then see how he acts.” 

Mitt defended him. ‘“‘Swifty’s always 
acted decent enough,” he said. 

‘‘He’s a louse,” said Tiff, then told Mitt 
what had happened at the roadhouse. 
Mitt’s face darkened. 

‘‘T’ll meet him when he comes out here,”’ 
he said significantly. “I'll send him back 
a lot faster than he came.”” Hedid. And 
even though Smead stayed at the farm 
only a very short time, yet he found the 
mate to the black eye Tiff had given him. 


Continued in September 
























Hard carbon steals power from any 





is equal to 


AN EXTRA TON DRAG 
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Sunoco Motor Oil. Made by our exclusive 





motor—just as surely as though you were Mercury Process, this oil is so pure it 
dragging an extra load behind your car, does not form hard carbon. Furthermore, 
truck or tractor. Sunoco is sturdy, live-bodied and durable 
Eventually that carbon has to be removed, —assuring you of safe protection against 
valves ground, spark plugs cleaned and pos- wear even on the hottest Summer day. 


sibly other repairs. Such 
work costs money and 
the machineis out of serv- 
ice while it’s being done. 
Save time—save money— 


get more power by using 


PREVENTS POWER-KILLING CARBON 


Obtainable in the East at 

2 LU xl oO c o any Sunoco dealer, also 
in Northwest States, at 

Merxury Made Marshall-Wells dealers. 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


MOTOR OIL PHILADELPHIA 














WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 


“ 





for NEW FRE 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest Kalamazoo Stove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes— many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores — new stoves— new ideas — new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES 


on NOW 
CATALOG 











Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with ‘‘A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its 
history. Learn why Kalamazoo can give 
you better quality at a lower price. Mail 
coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


"Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog tells you about the 
great Kalamazoo plants, covering 26 
acres, employing an army of men, mak- 
ing nothing but our own stoves and fur- 
naces that are sold direct to you. It 
shows the scientific Testing Laboratory 
that insures the highest standard of qual- 


























when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for.. 


ity for every Kalamazoo. It describes 
the numerous Kalamazoo features; such 
as the prize-winning ‘‘Oven That Floats 
in Flame,” ‘‘ Ripple Oven Bottom,” Cop- 
per Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enam- 
eled Ovens, etc. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 

In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for 43 of a century. We are 
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FRANKLIN 


20" FIRE DOOR 22’ FIRE POT 


18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 


specialists, building nothing but stoves 
and furnaces. When you deal with 
Kalamazoo, you deal direct with the 
Factory—direct with the men who 
actually make your stoves and 
furnaces. Don’t pay more than the 
FACTORY PRICE—mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


What This Catalog Offers You 


1. Cash or Easy Terms — Year to Pay — 


as little as 18c a day. 

2.30 Days FREE TRIAL—360 Days 
Approval Test. 

3.24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 

5. S Year Parts Guarantee. 

6. FREE Furnace Plans. 


Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 
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§ | KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 
Coal and Wood Range [] 
Comb. Gas, Coal and Wood Range [] 


Heater [] 


Oil Stove [] Furnace [] 
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(It costs only 1c to mail this coupon. Paste or copy it on the back of a Govt. Post Card) 























